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PRIEST AND PEOPLE 


Recent papal teaching has strongly emphasized that the priesthood of the 
laity is essentially different from that of the clergy. Is there also an essential 
difference between the apostolate of the clergy and that of the laity? 


The distinction between the role of the priest and the role of the people 
in the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice has been explained by our present 
Holy Father in the encyclical Mediator Dei (November 20, 1947): “It is 
therefore desirable . . . that all the faithful should be aware that to participate 
in the Eucharistic Sacrifice is a serious duty and their supreme dignity. 

The fact, however, that the faithful participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
does not mean that they also have the power of a priest.” 


Further on the Pope continues: “. . . the priest acts for the people only 
because he bears the person of Jesus Christ, who is head of all His members 
and offers Himself as there stead. The priest, therefore, goes to the altar as 
the minister of Christ, inferior to Christ but superior to the people. The people, 
on the other hand, since they do not in any way take the place of the divine 
Redeemer and are not a mediator between themselves and God, cannot possess 
the power of the priest in any way. 

“These things are known with the certitude of faith. However, it must also 
be said that the faithful do offer the divine Victim, though in a different way.” 

In his allocution Magnificate Dominum (November 1, 1954) Pope Pius 
XII added the following consideration: “It certainly cannot be denied, nor 
can there be any doubt that the faithful have a certain ‘priesthood’; and this 
priesthood should not be esteemed lightly or minimized. . . . But whatever the 
true and complete meaning of this estimable title and reality may be, it must be 
firmly held that this common ‘priesthood’ of all the faithful, profound and 
mysterious as it is, differs not merely in degree, but in essence from the priest- 
hood properly so called. This latter resides in the power of taking the place of 
the High Priest Christ and enacting the sacrifice of Christ Himself.” 


That the same sort of distinction holds also for the apostolate seems alto- 
gether clear from Scripture, tradition, and the teaching authority of the Church. 
It is true that every Catholic who has received the Sacrament of Confirmation 
has been ordained, in a way, to be an apostle. But it is surprising to find even 
clerics drawing from this a conclusion such as the following: “. . . if a priest 
exercises the apostolate, he exercises it not fundamentally in virtue of his 
priesthood, but by the fact that he is a confirmed Catholic. Of course, because 
he is a priest, because he is in a position of authority in the Church, he has to 
direct the apostolate and to give the example of being a zealous apostle, but he 
is not an apostle because of his priesthood—but simply because he is a 


Catholic.” 


Making clear distinctions in regard to the proper functions of the clergy 
and the laity in the priesthood and apostolate does not in any way involve an 
antinomy or lack of union between them, any more than the real distinction 
between the human and divine natures in Christ in any sense destroys the 
unity of the God-man. Blurring distinctions, however, can lead to serious 
trouble. 


(Note: Translations of the papal documents quoted above are taken from THE 
CHURCH TEACHES—Documents of the Church in English Translation, by several 
present and past staff members of THEOLOGY DIGEST, soon to be published by B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF THE RUBRICS 


J. B. O’Connell 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites, in a decree dated March 
23, 1955, provided for changes in the Roman Missal and Breviary, 
which will take effect on January 1, 1956. We reprint here a listing 
of the major simplifications as compiled by Father J. B. O’Connell 
in an article, “The Simplification of the Rubrics of the Roman 
Missal and Breviary,’ which appeared in The Clergy Review, 


40(July, 1955), pp. 385-91. 


Appended is a list of references which furnish helpful informa- 
tion on the provisions of the decree. 


Since the main purpose of the new 
decree is to simplify the existing ru- 
brics its contents can best be summar- 
ized by listing briefly the main pro- 
visions that do this : 


CHANGES IN THE MASS 

(1) The Office and Mass of an im- 
peded Sunday are no longer antici- 
pated or resumed (II, 6). 


(2) There are now only two priv- 
ileged vigils (those of Christmas and 
Pentecost), and five common ones 
(Ascension, Assumption, St. John 
Baptist, SS. Peter and Paul and St. 
Lawrence) (II, 9). If these latter fall 
on a Sunday they are no longer antic- 
ipated, but omitted (II, 10). 


(3) All octaves—except three 
(Christmas, Easter and Pentecost )— 
are abolished. The days within the 
Christmas octave are raised to double 
rite (this really changes only the rite 
of 30 December) and are celebrated 
as at present (II, 13). The octaves of 
Easter and Pentecost, the two princi- 
pal feasts of the year, are now fully 
celebrated, each day being of double 
rite, taking precedence of all feasts, 


and excluding all commemorations 
(II, 11). There is a special arrange- 
ment for the periods 2-5 January, 
7-12 January, and the days between 
Ascension Day and the vigil of Pen- 
tecost. They have a ferial Office of 
simple rite derived from the Office of 
the day and that of the preceding feast 
(Circumcision, Epiphany and Ascen- 
sion) and the Mass of the respective 
feast is repeated (II, 14, 15, 17). The 
days within the suppressed octaves of 
Corpus Christi and the Sacred Heart 
become ordinary ferias (II, 18), while 
the Office of the Sundays that used to 
fall within these octaves remains as at 
present (II, 19). 


(4) Title III deals with commemo- 
rations, and here there is great sim- 


plification and the rules apply to both 
the Office and Mass: 


(a) Certain commemorations | here 
called imperative] are never to be 
omitted and have absolute precedence, 
i.e. the commemoration of any Sun- 
day, a feast of the first class, a greater 


feria (III, 2). 


(b) Other commemorations are 
so admitted that the total number of 
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prayers must never exceed three (III, 
3) and are thus arranged : (i) no com- 
memoration (except, of course, an im- 
perative one )on a Sunday or feast of 
the first class, on a privileged feria or 
vigil, or in any sung or solemn votive 
Mass; (ii) one (extra) commemora- 
tion only, on a feast of the second 
class or on any of the other Sundays ; 
(iii) on any other day at most two 
commemorations (and this only when 
there is not an imperative commemo- 
ration) (III, 4). Thus the general 
rule is maintained that the number of 
prayers never exceeds three. 


(5) A prayer ordered by the 
Bishop simpliciter (i.e., not for a 
grave cause) is omitted not only on 
greater Sundays, on first and second 
class feasts, privileged ferias and 
vigils as hitherto, but is also omitted 
on any Sunday or in any sung Mass, 
and, of course (in accordance with 
the general rule), whenever the pray- 
ers prescribed by the rubrics already 
number three (V, 4). 


(6) ‘In addition, the common com- 
memorations (hitherto added, nor- 
mally, in a Mass of semi-double or 
simple rite) are suppressed (V, 1), 
and so is the prayer Fidelium, hith- 
erto prescribed on certain days (V, 
3). 


(7) The Nicene Creed is now said 
only on a Sunday, a first class feast, 
any feast of our Lord or our Lady, 
the birthday feasts of the Apostles 
and Evangelists, and on the feast of 
a doctor of the Universal Church. It 
will be sung also in any sung solemn 
votive Mass (V, 7). A commemora- 
tion occurring in the Mass no longer 
affects the Creed (XII, 5b). 


(8) The rules for the choice of a 
Preface, hitherto highly complicated, 
are reduced to one simple rule: the 
proper Preface (if there is one), 
otherwise a seasonal Preface (in Lent 
or Paschaltide), otherwise the Com- 
mon Preface (V, 8). A commemora- 


tion in the Mass no longer affects the 
choice of a Preface (III, 5). 


(9) In any Mass the last Gospel 
will be always that of St. John, except 
at the third Mass on Christmas Day 
(when this pericope is the first Gos- 
pel) and “in the Mass of Palm Sun- 
day” (V, 9). It would seem that this 
last rule should read “in a private 
Mass on Palm Sunday,” because when 
the blessing of palms, etc., takes place, 
the special Gospel which relates the 
events of the Day (Mat. xxi, 1-9) is 
sung or said at the blessing. 


CHANGES IN THE OFFICE 


Title IV is concerned with changes 
in the Breviary. The main ones are 


_ these: 


(1) Pater, Ave and (for Matins, 
Prime and Compline) Creed no 
longer precede or follow any Hour of 


the Office (IV, 1, 2, 3). 


(2) The daily Office is concluded 
by reciting once (only) the anthem of 
our Lady after Compline with the 
verse Divinum auxilium. The prayer 
Sacrosanctae is suppressed, but the 
pardon of faults in the recitation of the 
Office granted by Pope Leo X and 
the indulgences attached to this prayer 
are transferred to the anthem (IV, 4). 


(3) The third line of the first 
stanza of Iste Confessor is to be 
always Meruit supremos (1V, 5). 


(4) The dominical Preces are sup- 
pressed (they were, in any case, only 
an abbreviated form of the ferial 
Preces), and the ferial Preces are to 
be said in future only at Vespers and 
Lauds of the ferial Office of the 
Wednesdays and Fridays of Advent 
and Lent (including Passiontide), 
and the three September Quarter 
Tense days (IV, 7, 8). 


(5) The Suffrage of the Saints and 
the Commemoration of the Cross are 
suppressed, and the Athanasian Creed 








is in future to be recited only on the 
feast of the Most Holy Trinity (IV, 
9, 10). 

(6) Only feasts of the first and 
second class and Sundays will have 
First Vespers (even commemorated ) 
(IV, 11). 

(7) For the (4) Small Hours on 
feasts of the second class or double 
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feasts of our Lord and our Lady, 
psalms of the current feria replace 
those of Sunday, but for Compline 
the Sunday psalms remain (IV, 11b). 

(8) If Lessons of Scripture occur- 
ring cannot be said on the day to 
which they belong they are omitted, 
not resumed (even if they are initia) 


(IV, 13). 
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T heologisch- 


NOTICE 


As a service to our readers who say the Divine Office, THEOLOGY 
DIGEST has printed a handy summary of changes in the rubrics for the 
Breviary. This summary is small enough to use as a Breviary bookmark. 

Anyone wishing a copy of this summary should send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope before January 1, 1956 to: THEOLOGY DIGEsT, St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. There is no charge and no letter is 
necessary. 





CAN INFIDELS BE SAVED? 
A History of the Question 


P. M. Soullard, O.P. 


The problem of the salvation of infidels, as we know, admits 
of no easy solution. On the one hand, faith is necessary for salva- 
tion. On the other, God certainly wills the salvation of all men. 
How is the salvific will of God verified in the case of those millions 
to whom the Gospel has never been preached? Father Soullard 
here sketches the various aspects under which this problem has 
confronted the Church’s theologians in the past. His article orig- 
inally appeared in Lumiére et Vie No. 18(Nov., 1954), pp. 779- 
800, under the title “Les infidéles peuvent-ils étre sauvés?” 


Throughout her long history the 
Church has continually sought to 
make more precise the elements of 
her doctrine on the salvation of infi- 
dels. A three-fold exigency—apolo- 
getic, theological, and missionary— 
has been the stimulus of this endeavor. 
We can divide the history of the doc- 
trine into two parts, the dividing 
point being the discovery of America, 
which introduced a new and previ- 
ously unheard-of element to upset the 
synthesis of the Middle Ages. 


Meeting the Pagans 

The chief concern of the early apol- 
ogists was to convince and convert 
the pagans of their own day. Many 
generations to come will benefit by 
the precious principles which they 
laid down in the face of imperial per- 
secution. 

Arguments against Christianity, 
they said, amounted to mere pretexts. 
There was no excuse for idolatry; 
God is naturally known. Thus did 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and Ori- 
gen—each in his own way—explain 
the words of St. Paul (Rom. 1 :20) 
that man’s failure to find God 
“through the things that are made” is 
entirely inexcusable. 


But it was not enough merely to 
abandon idolatry. One had also to 
believe in Jesus Christ. On this point 
too the pagans were without excuse. 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
and Irenaeus all proclaimed that the 
gospel had been made known to all. 

Genuine ignorance, however, was 
considered to be an excusing cause. 
We find St. Justin warning the em- 
peror that, should the latter ever be- 
come convinced that he must observe 
all justice, he would stand before God 
without excuse. To the objection that 
Christianity was a novelty, the apolo- 
gists replied that the religion of the 
Word was, in a sense, as old as hu- 
manity. In this light was examined 
the final lot of those who had lived 
before Christ. 

Some, like Tatian, were hard on 
the philosophers; but all were per- 
suaded that the truths contained in 
pagan philosophy had been taken 
from the inspired books. Even the 
Sybilline Books were considered di- 
vinely inspired, and Clement of Alex- 
andria went so far as to regard philos- 
ophy as a Testament to the Greeks. 

One last opportunity for salvation 
was offered to these pagans. Christ’s 
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descent into hell, mentioned in the 
Creed and referred to by St. Peter in 
his First Epistle (3 :18-20; 4:6), was 
given various interpretations. Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, for example, ex- 
plained it as the removal of all possi- 
bility of using ignorance as an excuse 
for those who had lived before Christ. 
This hypothesis of a possible conver- 
sion after death, long toyed with in 
the East and extended by Origenism 
to all men without exception, had to 
be condemned by Pope Vigilius in the 
sixth century. 


Controversies on Grace 


Pelagius reacted strongly against 
what he considered a too passive as- 
surance of salvation through the mere 
grace of baptism. The effort of our 
own free will must be the ultimate 
principle of salvation. Even among 
the pagans there were examples of 
authentic virtue; all that Christ con- 
tributed was the stimulus of His 
preaching and example. Against Pela- 
gianism St. Augustine defended the 
necessity of faith and grace for salva- 
tion. And grace is an absolutely gra- 
tuitous gift of God, which He can dis- 
tribute as He pleases without injus- 
tice. 


The pagans could practice no real 
virtues, said Augustine, since “all that 
is not from faith is sin” (Rom. 
14:23). At the cost of a wrong inter- 
pretation—for in the context it is not 
faith but conscience that is meant— 
this text was much used against the 
Pelagians. As for God’s universal 
salvific will, we must admit that St. 
Augustine used subterfuge in his ex- 
planation. All, he said, can mean 
many, or all classes of men, and not 
necessarily every individual. 


The condemnation of Pelagius far 
from settled the question. God must 
give a common grace to all men, said 
the Semipelagians; otherwise He is 
unjust. That grace offered to all is 
rendered efficacious by man’s free 
will. The case of unbaptized infants 


and pagans need cause no difficulty. 
God has foreseen the bad use of grace 
which these infants would have made 
if they had lived and the refusal of 
grace which the pagans would have 
given had they been evangelized. 


While combatting Semipelagian- 
ism, St. Prosper of Aquitaine never- 
theless maintained that God truly 
wills the salvation of all men, even 
though some do not attain to salva- 
tion. In the year 475 the Church itself 
affirmed the same thing in condemn- 
ing the priest Lucidus, who taught 
that God predestines to hell in the 
same way that He predestines to 
heaven. The Council of Orange, in 
529, again condemned the doctrine of 
predestination to evil. 


The errors of Lucidus were revived 
by Gottschalk in the ninth century. 
Christ did not die for all men. If grace 
is denied to some, it is because they 
have been predestined to evil. In con- 
demning Gottschalk, the Council of 
Quiersy reaffirmed that God wills the 
salvation of all men without excep- 
tion. It is entirely their own fault that 
some souls perish. Hincmar of 
Rheims, Gottschalk’s chief opponent, 
wrote that salvation had been wrought 
for all men, for those who lived before 
the Incarnation as well as for those 
who have beer’ born since the Pas- 
sion, but on the condition that they 
have that faith which works through 
charity. 


Medieval Synthesis 


Hugh of St. Victor, St. Bernard, 
and the twelfth-century theologians in 
general, held that before the time of 
Christ only an elite, the majores, had 
a sufficiently clear knowledge of the 
mystery of Christ. As for the others, 
the minores, it was enough that they 
trusted these privileged ones. Accord- 
ing to Abelard, even the pagans could 
have come to know the divine myster- 
ies, but he pushed his theory to the 
point of heresy, claiming that even 
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the Trinity could be known by reason. 

Since the gospel, baptism had be- 
come obligatory; but in the twelfth 
century no one doubted that the com- 
mand to be baptized had been suffi- 
ciently promulgated. Baptism of desire 
or martyrdom could supply for the 
sacrament. Alexander of Hales taught 
that God would enlighten, by an angel 
if necessary, those who did what was 
in their power. Hence the famous 
principle: To him who does what is 
within his power God never denies 
His grace. 


St. Thomas explained the universal 
salvific will by a distinction first made 
by St. John Damascene. God wills by 
an antecedent will that all men be 
saved. However, by His consequent 
will, that is, according to the demands 
of His justice, He wills the damna- 
tion of some. 


Not everything that an infidel does 
is a sin, taught the Angelic Doctor. 
There are naturally good acts which 
are not salutary. Even infidelity is 
not always sinful. Rather it is a pun- 
ishment for sin. When a _ pagan 
reaches the use of reason, he makes 
a choice either for or against his end. 
If he chooses to pursue his supreme 
end, he obtains, ipso facto, the remis- 
sion of original sin. Otherwise he sins 
gravely. 


Before Christ, it was sufficient to 
have an implicit faith in Christ the 
Mediator, contained in the general 
belief that God, according to the de- 
signs of His providence, whatever 
they may be, is the liberator of men. 
Since the time of Christ, explicit 
faith in the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation is necessary. There was no 
difficulty here, for St. Thomas be- 
lieved, as did his contemporaries, that 
the fame of the gospel had spread to 
every country in the world. 


Discovery of America 
With the discovery of a whole new 
world which had never heard of the 
gospel, the entire state of the ques- 


tion was changed. Faced with this 
new problem, Catholic theologians 
were inclined to leniency. The Re- 
formers, preoccupied as they were 
with predestination, took an entirely 
different attitude. 


Luther saw the absence of a mis- 
sionary among infidels as a sure sign 
of their reprobation. Calvin went even 
further, claiming that God had left 
them some vestiges of the truth in 
order that their guilt and condemna- 
tion might be greater. That God never 
denies His grace to those who do 
what is in their power was, according 
to the Reformers, but a popish dis- 
tortion of revealed doctrine. 


Preparation for Faith 


The Council of Trent replied: 
Nothing in the order of salvation is 
possible without grace. But man’s 
will is perfectly free to cooperate with 
God’s work. The infidel, helped by 
grace, can make a progressive prep- 
aration for faith. In due time God 
crowns the work with the grace of 
justification. 

The majority of Tridentine theo- 
logians were reluctant to consider im- 
plicit faith in Christ as sufficient. 
After all, the obligation to believe 
had been solemnly imposed by Christ 
Himself. And, as Suarez, the typical 
jurist, remarks, a law obliges from the 
time of its promulgation, even before 
it has been made known to all. How- 
ever, he himself introduces a distinc- 
tion: The only explicit faith abso- 
lutely necessary in re for salvation is 
faith in God the remunerator. Since 
faith in Christ and the Trinity is obli- 
gatory by a positive law, explicit faith 
in these mysteries may be had in voto, 
if ignorance of the gospel is invincible. 


The Catholic teaching on sufficient 
grace enables us to safeguard both 
man’s responsibility and the various 
steps in the complex work of salva- 
tion. It is this teaching which Jan- 
senius denied. The starting point of 
salvation, he reasoned, is faith; but 
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faith is not possible without a set of 
truths to be believed. Therefore infi- 
dels deprived of the gospel cannot 
prepare themselves for salvation. 
Their case is hopeless. Even to doubt 
about their damnation smacked of 
Pelagianism. By rejecting the possi- 
bility that grace can operate in the 
souls of unenlightened infidels, Jan- 
senism had done away with all diffi- 
culty. For Catholics the problem was 
more complex. Two propositions con- 
demned by Innocent XI in 1679 in- 
dicated the limits of leniency. One 
denied the necessity of explicit faith 
in God as remunerator; another 
maintained that faith in a wide sense, 
derived from the testimony of crea- 
tures, was sufficient. 

A book by Cardinal Sfondrate, 
published posthumously, stirred up a 
wave of indignation in France..with 
its theses that the knowledge of God 
which pagans have is, with the help 
of grace, a beginning of faith, and that 
it is not at all certain that explicit 
faith is demanded of infidels since the 
time of the gospel. Though he was 
petitioned by five French bishops, in- 
cluding Bossuet, Pope Innocent XII 
would not censure these opinions. 

To the Japanese who asked him 
what had been the fate of their an- 
cestors, St. Francis Xavier had re- 
plied with the adage: To those who 
do what is in their power, God never 
denies His grace. Several theories 
proposed by the Chinese missionaries 
in answer to this same question were 
rather too liberal, and the Holy Office 
intervened. One book in particular, by 
the Jesuit Father Le Comte, caused 
a scandal in France. Bossuet saw in 
its theory that Confucius was a man 
inspired by God a specimen of reli- 
gious indifferentism, “the folly of the 
age in which we live.” Nevertheless, 
the Church remained firm in reject- 
ing the Jansenistic proposition re- 
vived by Quesnel in 1713, that no 
grace is given outside the Catholic 
Faith. 

Catholic apologetics was reborn in 


the 18th century. It developed as a 
defense against the religious indiffer- 
entism of the Deistic philosophers, 
who attacked the need for revealed 
religion. In his book Emile, Rousseau 
heaped up arguments for his case 
against revelation. Charged by the 
Sorbonne with the task of refuting 
Rousseau, the Sulpician Legrand 
cleverly pointed out his inconsisten- 
cies and reaffirmed the traditional 
doctrine of the school. Though he 
proved no match for Rousseau in this 
debate, Legrand did raise a roar from 
the Jansenists. “We are walking in 
the footsteps of the Pelagians,” we 
read in the Jansenistic Nouvelles 
Ecclésiastiques for May 16, 1763, “if 
we must believe today that God gives 
grace to all men.” 


Sorbonne Uncompromising 


In controversy with Marmontel, 
the Sorbonne was less fortunate. 
Turgot, the future minister, held the 
doctors of the Sorbonne up to ridi- 
cule by contrasting the thirty-seven 
propositions of Marmontel which the 
Sorbonne had condemned with the 
opposite propositions the Sorbonne 
must logically hold. Forced to reduce 
the number of condemned proposi- 
tions to fifteen, the Sorbonne never- 
theless maintained that faith, at least 
implicit, is necessary for salvation. On 
this point there was no coming to 
terms. 


New solutions were sought to ac- 
count for the fate of infidels. The 
theologians Emery, Bergier, Frayssi- 
nous, Guitton, Lenoir, and de Broglie 
all defended the opinon that good in- 
fidels enjoyed a natural happiness 
after death. After all, had not Pius VI 
condemned the Jansenists of Pistoia 
for calling the doctrine of Limbo 
Pelagian? This opinion must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which 
Cardinal Billot later advanced. He 
was too good a theologian to adopt 
this position. Rather, according to 
him, most infidels were incapable of 
performing moral acts. Morally, their 
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whole lives were lived on an infantile 
plane, so that their lot after death was 
the same as that of unbaptized infants. 


The rationalism of the eighteenth 
century was succeeded by the tradi- 
tionalism of the nineteenth. Reason 
left to itself is untrustworthy. Hence 
the need for precisely what the eight- 
eenth century had denied—a revela- 
tion which would supplement the de- 
ficiencies of reason. God had revealed 
Himself at the beginning of the world, 
said Lamennais; and that initial tra- 
dition, in spite of many errors, has 
come down uninterrupted through 
the centuries. Though traditionalism’s 
disparagement of reason was con- 
demned, still its postulate of a primi- 
tive revelation made possible a link 
between the pagans and the super- 
natural. Their salvation was thus 
made possible. This thesis was main- 
tained by Schmitt in Germany and by 
Ventura and Nicolas in France. 


In any case, the tendency was away 


from the necessity of explicit faith. 
Father Perrone of the Roman Col- 
lege advanced the opinion that the 
American Indians before the six- 
teenth century were in exactly the 
same situation as the Romans were 
before the Christian era. Their im- 


plicit faith in Christ was their ad- 
herence to a Providence capable of 
coming to man’s rescue. This mini- 
mum with the help of grace, was a 
real act of faith. Mgr. d’Hulst enu- 
merated the following elements which 
might contribute to this act of faith: 
a primitive tradition; previous 
preaching of the gospel, even if it has 
been forgotten, provided it has left 
traces; and finally, the supernatural 
action of grace. 


Doctrine Established 


At the close of a long evolution, 
the doctrine of implicit faith as suf- 
ficient for the salvation of infidels 
can be considered as established. We 
have the assurance of Pius IX and 
more recently of the Holy Office (in 
its reply about Father Feeney in 
1952) that in the case of those whose 
ignorance of the true religion is in- 
vincible, God accepts the desire of 
adhering to that religion which is im- 
plicit in their desire of conforming 
to God’s will. 

But faced with the widespread 
atheism of the present day, how far 
can we go in equivalating good faith 
with implicit faith? Theological in- 
quiry into the problem of the salva- 
tion of infidels is by no means closed. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


If the Catholic Church does not take part in these international and 
national councils, conferences and assemblies, it is not because she is not 
interested in cooperating with our Lord in bringing His other sheep into 
His fold. She longs for, prays for, and does all that she can to restore the 
complete unity once existing among believers in Christ. . . . She always 
holds the door open and is ready to greet with outstretched arms all those 
who come into the unity established by Christ in His Church. She offers 
them the truth and prays ardently that they may receive the light of the 
Holy Spirit in their minds to see it. His love and courage in their wills to 
embrace it. Earnestly, incessantly, the Catholic Church prays that all men 
may come into that Christian unity which was established in her by Jesus 
Christ, her founder. 


Pastoral Letter of His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, June 29, 1954, pp. 11-12. 





THE CHRISTIAN AND MODERN ATHEISM 


J. M. LeBlond, S.J. 


The atheism of former times was of a negative sort, a form of 
agnosticism. Today the Christian is confronted with a new positive 
atheism, numbering among its many adherents men of every class 
and condition, and rationalized by the Marxist and the existential- 
ist. Father LeBlond analyzes this modern phenomenon, judges tt, 
and indicates the reasonable attitude which the Christian should 
assume in encountering it. The article, entitled “Le chrétien devant 
lV'athéisme actuel,” originally appeared in Etudes, No. 281(1954:6), 


pp. 289-304. 


St. Augustine said that atheism 
is the folly of a very few. Today, 
however, atheism is impressive be- 
cause of its great number of adherents 
and also by reason of their promi- 
nence. Savants, renowned professors, 
and many men whose lives are other- 
wise estimable are found among 
those claiming to be atheists. 

Those who believe can no longer 
ignore the fact of atheism. They must 
assume an attitude toward it and 
pass some judgment on it. The at- 
titude and judgment will be the sub- 
ject matter of this article; but first 
it is necessary to examine carefully 
the true character of modern atheism 
and to discover the reasons given 
for it. 

In the last century the very pos- 
sibility of true atheism was called 
into doubt, sometimes even by men 
who called themselves atheists. They 
maintained that only practical atheism 
(moral evil) existed and that their 
own so-called atheism was but a 
criticism of many deficient represen- 
tations of God—a form of agnosti- 
cism, perhaps, but hardly true 
atheism. 


Modern Atheism 


Modern atheism, according to its 
Marxist or existentialist form, is 
profoundly different. The representa- 


tions of God are no longer attacked, 
but rather the very affirmation it- 
self. The problem of God is simply 
set aside. This is absolute atheism, 
a refusal to recognize anything 
superior to man. Such a refusal 
Father de Lubac has called “atheistic 
humanism,” a Promethean human- 
ism, optimistic and quasi-triumphant 
with the Marxist; a disenchanted, 
disillusioned humanism in the case 
of the existentialist. 

A rationalization of this doctrine 
is attempted in several different 
ways, some rather abstract and clas- 
sical; but the characteristic reasons 
are more concrete and have had the 
greater influence. 

In the first place, radical atheism 
presents itself as a historical fact, 
the result of a dialectical evolution. 
It thus seeks its justification by an 
appeal to the history of human ac- 
tion and human thought. 


Technical Progress 


It must be admitted as a fact, ac- 
cording to the atheist, that technical 
progress has brought about a 
“desacralization” of the world. The 
waterfall may, perhaps, glorify God; 
but the dam and the generator arrest 
the attention of man. In former 
times, in order to combat or utilize 
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the strange forces of nature, man 
employed prayers and sacred rites; 
but today industrial skill has elimi- 
nated little by little all aid from above. 
In helping himself man finds that 
the aid of heaven becomes unneces- 
sary. As an illustration of this, I 
recall a striking scene from one of 
Eisenstein’s films. By means of 
double exposure the film showed the 
contrast between the old Russian 
peasant during a period of drought, 
kissing the earth and organizing 
religious processions, and the modern 
soviet worker digging irrigation 
canals and building dams. 

Our thought and ideas have also 
been the subject of an evolution re- 
sulting in their progressive “demy- 
thization.” The domain of religion 


seems to shrink irrevocably. Accord- 
ing to the atheist, man has passed 
from a state of naive belief, first to 
sacred theology, then to philosophical 
theology, to metaphysics, and finally 
to rationalism, which makes a god of 


human reason. 


The “Atheistic Experience” 


Another reason, given by the 
atheist for such a doctrine, might be 
called the “atheistic experience,” 
which is again found in the realm of 
thought and action. 

The atheist is suddenly able to 
think without God, not only in the 
specialized compartments of science, 
but in his total view of the world. 
Even philosophy has learned to live 
with its failure, and no _ longer 
searches there for a mark of trans- 
cendence. 

In action and in life, above all, he 
feels that he can get along without 
God—and get along very well ac- 
cording to the Marxist, rather mis- 
erably according to the existentialist ; 
but both add that there is no other 
way. And without God there is no 
reason why man must live as either 
animal or egoist. Surely it was 
through religion that man achieved 
his dignity; but he possesses it now, 


and it stands alone without need of 
a crutch. 

Experience also proves, they de- 
clare, that human values give to 
human acts their adequate motiva- 
tion. God has no longer to be the 
gendarme of morality: in the first 
place because we now have other 
gendarmes, but above all because 
human values suffice. 


Judgment of Atheism 


This radical atheism is evidently 
so strange to one who believes that 
his first temptation is to explain it 
away summarily as a sin or bad 
faith. He does not judge it; he rather 
condemns it outright. Is it possible 
to act differently without compromis- 
ing truth? 

First of all, we know that it is not 
our place to judge the man who is an 
atheist. Perhaps he may actually 
have a desire of truth and be seeking 
that God whom he does not know; 
or possibly there is question of a 
sin more profound than the common 
sordid vices, a deep-seated pride in 
self-sufficiency, a love of man which 
becomes a contempt of God; finally, 
the religious sense may be slumber- 
ing, or the mind, despite all its 
scientific development, may not have 
arrived at the adult level of meta- 
physical thought. All this remains a 
mystery between God and the indi- 
vidual. 

But we can judge the doctrine of 
atheism ; “to judge” means to “render 
justice.” We can do this by showing 
what truth there is in their thinking, 
but at the same time putting it all 
back into its proper perspective and 
giving to it its true meaning. 

The fact of atheism, as we have 
seen, is held to be the result of a 
historical evolution, a movement in 
history which has freed the world of 
grace and human thought of myth. 
But here the atheist takes great 
liberty in identifying this movement 
in history with the movement of his- 
tory. This is not just a matter of 
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words. Historically we do, as a mat- 
ter of fact, witness progression and 
retrogression. But these historical 
movements are merely consecutive ; 
in themselves they possess no justify- 
ing reason. Decadence of civilization 
is explained by causes which merely 
seem necessary to us. But actually 
historical sequences do not necessi- 
tate their result. 

Nor does the reasonable origin of 
some movement of itself justify its 
prolongation. The movement of 
“demythization,” for instance, does 
not find any guarantee in its point 
of departure. St. Thomas’s application 
of the Aristotelian method to theology 
was reasonable, but that fact does not 
justify the continuation of the ration- 
alist movement to agnosticism and 
finally to actual atheism. 


“Methodological Atheism” 


Next it is necessary to examine 
the so-called atheistic experience, 
which seems to confirm this histori- 
cal movement. First of all, it is simply 
a statement of the success of science 
and technology and for this reason 
is sometimes called “methodological 
atheism.” Now, without doubt, it has 
been of real value to discover that 
there are causes of storms more im- 
mediate than the will of God. It is 
also of great benefit to be able to 
combat disease by means more specific 
than prayer, to increase the yield of 
our fields, and to domesticate the 
various species of animals. Finally, 
it is only right to search for imme- 
diate laws of morality and to show 
that even on this level there are good 
reasons for telling the truth, for re- 
specting the freedom of others, and 
for giving them love and esteem. 
Perhaps it is even possible in 
philosophy to attempt an ontology of 
the finite, without in the beginning 
referring all to God. 

The atheist errs not in making 
such authentic and reasonable ex- 
periments with finite truths and 
values. But rather, concentrating only 


on these points, he errs in transform- 
ing his specialized method into a 
denial of everything which is outside 
its scope. 

This is heresy in the original sense 
of the word: a choice of certain 
truths and values to the exclusion of 
others. In choosing only the finite, 
the atheist mutilates human nature. 
Man is not satisfied with a world of 
scientific truth and limited objec- 
tives, but in thought and action he 
is drawn toward the absolute. There 
only can he find the solution of his 
fundamental problems—the problem 
of existence itself, of the meaning of 
history, of human suffering. 

The exclusive choice of the finite 
is illogical, therefore, because truth 
and value are then not only left hang- 
ing in the air, but are actually denied 
any foundation at all. Descartes was 
quite correct in claiming that an 
atheist had no right to be a geometri- 
cian because, though geometry is 
not of itself a knowledge of God, yet 


the denial of God compromises this 
science at its very source by surpress- 
ing the final guarantee of all truth. 
Thus the original experience of 
human truths and values has been 
radically vitiated by an artificially 
superimposed negation of God. 


Reactions of Christians 


We must now say a few words 
about the reaction of the Christian 
to such a doctrine. It is unavoidable 
that in encountering atheism the 
Christian should feel irritated or 
scandalized, and sometimes offer a 
rather bristling defiance. This at- 
titude of defense is understandable, 
but at times perhaps a bit raucous and 
unjust. 

It is a fact that atheism has cer- 
tainly revived the problem of God 
in contemporary society. Never have 
so many books, articles, and movies 
about God been inspired as at the 
moment when the denial of His ex- 
istence is most widespread. There 
have, of course, been indiscretions in 
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seeming to accept the choice between 
God and man presented to us by the 
atheist. There have also been in- 
adequate expressions which, although 
intended as a defense of God, mis- 
represent His transcendence. 


We must first carefully specify the 
characteristic aspects of our knowl- 
edge of God. We touch here what is 
probably the essential point in our 
speculative judgment of atheism, and 
we find the occasion for renewing 
our sense of God’s transcendence. 


The modern atheist, by refusing 
to recognize the problem of God, 
loses the pretext of the agnostic who 
can present himself as a negative 
norm of belief against the constant 
danger of superstition. But, though 
the atheist’s denial may not avail 
him, it may be of service to the be- 
liever and by him be turned to light. 


I do not mean merely that the 
atheistic denial highlights the fact 
that faith is a gift; it has also a 
philosophical significance, for it re- 
emphasizes the unique character and 
proper transcendence of the thought 
of God, which we are sometimes 
tempted to forget. 


A Metaphysical Conversion 


We should not think, however, 
that it has been merely through our 
encounter with modern atheism that 
we have discovered this characteristic 
of our knowledge of God. St. Thomas 
long before emphasized the fact that 
God is not discovered as the product 
of a mathematical problem, or 
through an ordinary, empirical ex- 
perience. The proof of God lies in 
another order and demands a supple 
mind, free not only from the tumult 
of passions, but also from ordinary 
intellectual habits. As long as the 
mind is absorbed by science and 
dominated by its special methods of 
sensible observation and univocal 
deduction, it remains incapable of 
rising to the philosophical level where 
the proofs of God’s existence are to 


be found. Truly a metaphysical con- 
version is needed. 

St. Thomas himself refused to 
search for God through a horizontal 
series of phenomena, and maintained 
the possibility of reasoning to the 
existence of God even granting the 
hypothesis of an eternal universe. 
Thus he distinguished mere antece- 
dent or univocal causes, i. e., like 
causing like, and analogous causes, 
which alone sufficiently explain the 
effect. It is not a chain of causes 
which proves the existence of God, 
but their hierarchical causality. The 
question is one of the various levels, 
the scientific level and the metaphy- 
sical level: perhaps we should say 
the level of an ontology of the finite, 
and the level of a complete metaphy- 
sics. No one will ever find God on 
the scientific level, nor within the 
domain of a finite metaphysics; for 
He is simply not just another cause, 
one being among other beings. God 
would not be God if he could be at- 
tained in this way. In denying God 
on the level of science, the atheist 
unwittingly renders homage to His 
transcendence, a homage which the 
believer should make explicit. 


This same idea is also found veri- 
fied in the realm of action and value. 
God is certainly not to be placed on 
the level with the finite. He is 
beyond all finite values ; but this fact, 
as we have seen, also implies a rela- 
tive self-sufficiency of finite values 
in their proper order. Experience 
proves, for instance, that social re- 
sponsibility serves its own purpose; 
it is something real and not merely 
an apparent or simply utilitarian 
value. Finite value in and of itself 
is not just a means to some supreme 
end. Maritain quite rightly rejects 
what he calls the “barbarism” of re- 
ducing all intermediate ends to mere 
means, and he emphasizes in the 
Thomistic system the worth of fines 
infravalentes. We learn through ex- 
perience that human values are real, 
that they do oblige men, and that 
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for validity in their proper order 
there is no need to replace them with 
the supreme value. But though they 
need no replacement, they do need a 
fulfillment and a foundation. The 
error of atheism is precisely the 
failure to realize that finite reality 
and its real values are themselves 
an appeal to the transcendent; these 
compelling, captivating human values 
remain, without God, temporal and 
promise only eternal death. On the 
other hand, it is this very consistency 
of the world and its values that must 
be explained. Christian theism is not 
and never was an “‘acosmism,” a ne- 
gation of the world; on the contrary, 
it brings to the world its final justifi- 
cation. Therefore a Christian should 
not look with jaundiced eye at the 
progress of technology and science, 
as if that somehow restricted the 
domain of religion. The gains of man 
—the improvement of the earth, the 
cure of sickness—should not appear 
to him to imply a practical atheism ; 


for the grandeur of God is just not 
weighed in the same balance with the 
progress of man. This is precisely 
our point when we affirm the trans- 
cendence of divine value. 


Practical Attitude 

The Christian must join to this 
doctrinal judgment of modern atheism 
a more practical and personal attitude 
in his dealings with men who are 
atheists. There should be awakened 
within him the sad conviction that in 
a way he himself is an accomplice 


after the fact. For the Christian also 
permits himself to be attracted by 
the goods of this world; and though 
he proclaims God in theory, in prac- 
tice he often forgets Him: there have 
been so many hours and so many 
days in which he has not “walked 
before God.” The attitude of the 
Christian in the presence of the 
atheist should therefore be founded 
in a recognition of his own sins and 
of his infidelity to that doctrine which 
he affirms. There is, however, within 
that doctrine a truth which cannot 
remain hidden, which must burst 
forth. The sincerity of the Christian 
before the atheist will, then, neces- 
sarily be a humble sincerity divided 
between God and his own sin. He 
will surely speak of the true God, 
but he will also certainly realize that 
he does not know everything there is 
to know about God. 

Indeed, the most effective testi- 
mony of which our. brothers, the 
atheists, have need is the testimony 
of the saint and the mystic, who have 
truly accepted God and transcended 
all value and truth: a saint living in 
the midst of the people, sharing their 
interests, but transfiguring them by 
referring all to God, giving to man- 
kind all of his own deep wisdom. 
Fortunate are those among us who 
have encountered such a witness; for 
in its fullness such testimony is no 
longer the testimony of a man, but 
it is that which God renders of Him- 
self in the person of Jesus Christ. 


HUMAN UNITY 

There are many who volunteer to lay the bases of human unity. 
Since, however, these bases, this bridge, must be of a spiritual nature, 
those sceptics and cynics are certainly not qualified for the task who, in 
accordance with doctrines of a more or less disguised materialism, reduce 
even the loftiest truths and the highest spiritual values to the level of 
physical reactions or consider them mere ideologies. 

Nor are those apt for the task who do not recognize absolute truths 
nor admit moral obligations in the sphere of social life. These latter have 
already in the past—often knowingly, by their abuse of freedom and by 
their destructive and unreasonable criticism—prepared an atmosphere 
favorable to dictatorship and oppression; and now they push forward again 
to obstruct the work of social and political pacification initiated under 
Christian inspiration. Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1954: Offi- 

cial Vatican Press Service translation. 





Psychiatry And Religion 


Rear Admiral B. W. Hogan, Medical Corps, U.S.N., “Religion and 
Psychiatry,’ The Linacre Quarterly, 22(1955:3), pp. 79-85. 


On Laetare Sunday, 1955, Admiral 
Hogan, chief of the Navy Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, being honored as the 
outstanding Catholic physician of the year, 
addressed the Guild of St. Luke, Boston, 
concerning the relationship of psychiatry 
and religion. 


After defining religion in the words of 
Pius XII as “the natural and supernatural 
knowledge of God and worship of Him” 
(Allocution on Psychotherapy and Reli- 
gion, April 13, 1953), and psychiatry as 
the science that “aims at the healing of 
people whose mental and emotional life is 
disturbed,” he distinguishes religion and 
psychiatry by indicating that the former 
deals with the sanctification of the soul, 
while the latter deals with the health of 
the soul, or mental health. 


In opposition to the more or less wide- 
spread belief that the Catholic Church is 
opposed to psychiatry, the author cites the 
present pope’s address to the Italian Na- 
tional Congress of Nurses on October 2, 
1953, in which the pope asks “Is it really 
necessary to recall the great esteem in 
which mental health is held in Christian 
thought and practice?” and in which Pius 
XII stated that it “is only right that the 
Church looks with satisfaction at the new 
paths being opened by psychiatry in this 
post-war period.” 

But because of certain schools of psy- 
chiatry, the author noted that the Church 
cannot subscribe to every psychiatric 
theory or to the practice of each and every 
psychiatrist. 

Again alluding to a pronouncement of 
the Holy Father (April 13, 1953), he dis- 
tinguishes between three aspects of the 
analytical systems: (1) the scientific part, 
which is concerned with establishment of 
the psychic dynamisms that operate within 
the depths of the unconscious; (2) the 
therapeutic methods that are used to cure 
the patients; and (3) the philosophical, 
theological, and moral superstructure that 
is found in many systems of psychoanalysis. 
The author discusses briefly these three 
points, limiting himself-to Freudian psycho- 
analysis. 

With regard to the first point, the author 
says that the main theory of psychoanalysis 
concerns the existence of a dynamic un- 
conscious and its various mechanisms. 
Then, once more using the pope as his 
authority, Admiral Hogan says that the 
question, whether such dynamic forces exist 


in man’s unconscious, is as such irrelevant 
to Catholic philosophy and religion and is 
a matter for psychiatrists to decide. 

The main therapeutic methods of psycho- 
analysis (cartharsis or the lively recall of 
the unconscious material that is taken to 
be the cause of the neurotic disorder, and 
the interpretation of the so-called trans- 
ference phenomenon) considered precisely 
as methods of treatment, have nothing to 
do with religion, on condition that they are 
not opposed to reason, faith, or ethics. 

The philosophical, theological, and moral 
superstructure found in many systems of 
psychoanalysis do provide points of con- 
flict with the Church and established re- 
ligion. Some present-day psychiatrists hold 
that psychoanalysis has changed our in- 
sight into religion, whereas the most we 
can say is that analysis has shed some light 
on certain aspects of religious phenomena 
which enables us to approach the religious 
problems of a particular individual with a 
better insight. 

Catholics, and those of other religions, 
must reject forcefully the futile attempts 
of the so-called new religionists who try to 
replace religion with psychiatry. Religion 
covers the entire life of all people; psy- 
chiatry may be a help for certain periods 
of life of some individuals. 

The author then discusses whether or not 
this philosophical-theological-moral super- 
structure can be removed from psycho- 
analysis to make it acceptable to Catholics 
and many other Christians. The author 
cites men as Zilboorg, Karl Stern, Nuttin, 
and others who have attempted in their 
writings to show that it can be made philo- 
sophically neutral. 

Religion has a preventative value in 
mental health, but this religious prophy- 
laxis is not always sufficient to prevent 
mental breakdowns. Some cases definitely 
need the help of a psychiatrist. 

On the other hand, psychiatry is not of 
itself able to produce mental stability. 
Many psychiatrists, including men like Carl 
Jung, insist that a religious outlook on life 
is also necessary. 

After considerable explanation of this 
last point, the author concludes that if 
psychiatry, psychotherapy, and _ psycho- 
analysis are devoid of atheistic and materi- 
alistic philosophy, and if they show respect 
for natural and revealed religion and abide 
by the precepts of the natural law, there 
is no opposition between psychiatry and 
religion. 





Theology of Social Action 


Jeremiah Newman 


While the Church has done much in the past sixty years to 
clarify and explain her teaching on social questions, her theologians 
have not yet succeeded completely in their efforts to treat such 
matters scientifically and to integrate them satisfactorily with other 
branches of learning—especially with theology. Fr. Newman, after 
giving an interesting historical sketch of the Church’s treatment of 
social matters since the Middle Ages, points out some of the most 
recent efforts which have been made to work out an integrated 


“Theology of Social Action.” 


The article originally appeared in 


The Irish Theological Quarterly, 22(1955:1), pp. 31-48. 


Angelism is M. Maritain’s term for 
the philosophical system of Descartes, 
and it is an apt label for a doctrine 
that identifies man with his mind and 
separates mind completely from mat- 
ter. This doctrine is at the root of the 
idealist-materialist cleavage which 
runs through all post-Cartesian phi- 
losophy. The idealists emphasize 
mind, going so far as to say that mind 
alone is real and matter but deceptive 
appearance. Conversely the material- 
ists affirm there is nothing but mat- 
ter, of which mind is either a function 
or property. Far different is the medi- 
eval view of things. The Thomist phil- 
osophical synthesis holds for both 
matter and mind, and regards man as 
an incarnate spirit. The medieval real- 
ists appreciated the truth that man is 
as much body as spirit and that the 
material element profoundly influ- 
ences the spiritual. Yet they did not 
forget that man, as a person, tran- 
scends matter and has a spiritual des- 
tiny. In this way they achieved a 
happy combination of “transcend- 
ence” and “incarnation” in a unified 
philosophico-theological wisdom. 

There are certain traits of medieval 
life and thought which we envy, the 
most outstanding of which is unity. It 
is the key to understanding all the 


rest. There was one Christian wisdom 
common to both clergy and laity, one 
truth, at once theological and philo- 
sophical, one norm for private and 
public affairs. 


Medieval Unity 


The theology of the Middle Ages 
tried to represent the totality of being 
as it appears to the eyes of God; thus 
it never lost sight of the things of this 
world. In fact, St. Thomas can almost 
be accused of naturalism, so passion- 
ately was he opposed to the exagger- 
ated unworldly mysticism whose per- 
nicious effects he had noted in the 
Neo-Platonism of the period that pre- 
ceded him. In the Thomistic synthesis 
all creation was hierarchically organ- 
ized in a procession from and to the 
Creator. In brief, ‘human society was 
Christian in theory and in practice. 


We are very far from this position 
today. The balanced medieval outlook 
gave way to an excessive interest in 
man, human society, achievements, 
and progress—an error for which the 
Reformation was especially respon- 
sible, for its stress on invisible things 
inevitably led to rationalistic natural- 
ism. But even Catholic writers fell 
victim to an excessive humanism, a 
trend which has seen within the last 
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hundred years a reaction in a Catholic 
theology centering on the purely 
supernatural, interior, mystical life of 
the Church. And only recently has 
hope arisen that this accent may be 
tempered in a theology of social 
action. Let us examine the historical 
developments connected with the elab- 
oration of this theology. 


Renaissance 

With the Renaissance the medieval 
outlook of Church supremacy in intel- 
lectual matters was challenged. The 
Renaissance began to divorce human 
affairs from traditional theological in- 
fluence. Gradually every domain of 
life was secularized or, more properly, 
de-Christianized. It was not that this 
early modern anthropocentrism was 
desirous of being other than Chris- 
tian ; but it gave rise to a fatal disfig- 
uration of Christianity. God was no 
longer at the center of things; man 
had stepped quietly into His place, so 
that modern humanism, while contin- 
uing to present its ideas within the 
framework of a Christian vocabulary, 
was little more than a philosophy that 
humanized transcendental values. 

In the 19th century Hegel brought 
this trend to a peak by making Chris- 
tianity merely the end term of a 
human development which began with 
the religions of naturalism, passed 
through the spiritual religions of the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, and re- 
sulted in a philosophy of rational con- 
sciousness by which the absolute idea 
is realized. The divinity was the abso- 
lute idea, which was but another name 
for universal human consciousness. 
Thus any supernatural character for 
the Christian religion was eliminated. 
Hegel’s Absolute Idealism was a pan- 
theism rather than a theism, and all 
pantheism is fundamentally a human- 
ism. In due time his followers logi- 
cally abandoned all religion ; human- 
ism became avowedly atheistic. 


Protestant Thought 
This humanism had considerable 
influence on theology. Especially in 


Protestant theology a current of 
thought could be discerned which was 
characterized by a denial of the tran- 
scendent and a preoccupation solely 
with the terrestrial and human. 
Strauss, in his Christian Doctrine of 
Faith, proclaimed the opposition of 
religion and philosophy; for philos- 
ophy is concerned with human things, 
religion with a supposedly divine 
being. Since for Strauss God is but 
the thought in men’s minds and His 
attributes but the laws of logic, it is a 
mere nominalism for a philosopher to 
call himself Christian. 

The atheism of Strauss was devel- 
oped by Bruno Bauer, many of whose 
ideas are practically identical with 
those of contemporary atheistic exis- 
tentialism. What is theological is sim- 
ply what is not human; and religion 
inevitably demands the neglect of the 
natural, of earthly, human things. 
Bauer’s doctrine was further devel- 
oped by Feuerbach, who also re- 
garded religion as an erroneous com- 
plication, useless and indeed harmful 
to man. Its fundamental error, said 
Feuerbach, lies in its belief that God 
is a personal and spiritual being really 
distinct from man; this belief is but 
the projection and hypostatization of 
essentially human qualities, which 
man in his weakness idealizes. Since 
that of which man divests himself 
when he projects the idea of God is 
his essential nature, religion makes 
humanity less human and neglectful 
of human values—of science, culture, 
and progress. Thus man is the only 
absolute. Such was the burden of 
Feuerbach’s most famous work, Das 
Wesen des Christentums. 


Catholic Theologians 

Catholic theology did not remain 
unaffected, and the 19th century Ger- 
man theologians Baader, Hermes, and 
Giinther set themselves the task of re- 
molding traditional Catholic thought 
to meet the needs of the prevailing 
humanism. Baader sought to find a 
via media between personal theism 
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and genuine humanism, and in his 
search he returned to later medieval 
theology, not however to the sane 
realism of the Thomistic synthesis, 
but to the exaggerated mysticism of 
Jacob Boehme. Boehme had been in- 
fluenced by Paracelsus and had 
evolved a kind of early form of pan- 
theistic naturalism. Christ is not a 
divine person become man ; rather He 
is the supreme manifestation of a uni- 
versally deified humanity. Unfortu- 
nately, Baader reflects these ideas. 
Then there was Hermes, the semi- 
rationalist, whose efforts to’ recon- 
struct Christian mysteries from a 
point of view mainly human and in 
the language of current German 
thought, had the end result of casting 
doubt on the supernatural character 
of revelation. Lastly there was Giin- 
ther, rationalistic to the point that he 
would admit that revealed truths are 
supernatural only in a relative sense ; 
they were capable of being rationally 
demonstrated and needed to be pre- 
sented in terms of natural and human 
values. 


Supernaturalism 

By way of reaction to this Protes- 
tant and Catholic humanistic theol- 
ogy, a number of works on the purely 
supernatural appeared. To meet the 
German Protestant charge that Ca- 
tholicism had forgotten the superna- 
tural, Moehler wrote his famous Sym- 
bolism (1832). This book was his 
great effort to combat rationalism, 
and it was a telling blow to Protes- 
tantism as well as to rationalist hu- 
manism. Protestant theologians were 
forced into the dilemma of uncondi- 
tionally surrendering to the Catholic 
Church or being swept along by the 
rising tide of rationalism. The main 
theme of Symbolism was that the es- 
sence of the Church consisted not in 
the human alone, but in the living 
union of the human and divine. 


It was the mystical, interior, super- 
natural aspect of the Church that was 
most developed in the period follow- 


ing Moehler. This movement may be 
said to have got under way with 
Scheeben’s Mysterien des Christen- 
tums (1865). Scheeben was greatly 
influenced by Passaglia, who pre- 
sented one of the earliest theological 
formulations of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body; also by Kleutgen’s 
eminently speculative work, Theol- 
ogie der Vorzeit. Scheeben’s influ- 
ence is felt right down to the present, 
and he remains “the principal theore- 
tician and theologian of the superna- 
tural order.” 

While the movement initiated by 
Scheeben was somewhat novel, it was 
orthodox and its development was to 
yield much fruit. But its tendency 
later was to exaggerate somewhat the 
mystical aspect in reaction to the ex- 
cessive humanism of previous theol- 
ogy. While this reaction was welcome 
in a sense, it entailed the neglect of 
social affairs by the theological text- 
books of the period during which it 
flourished. It remained for Ketteler, 
Manning, Gibbons, and Leo XIII to 
propose the Christian concept of eco- 
nomic life and society and the ensem- 
ble of rights and duties which it 
implies. But which of these was a dog- 
matic or moral theologian? (Since 
their day considerable headway has 
been made, yet social theory has not 
yet been properly integrated with the- 
ology. Today, in fact, supporters of 
the theology of transcendence can 
still be commonly found among theo- 
logians to the point where they seem 
to say that it is only personal salva- 
tion that counts, the development of 
human institutions not at all. ) 


Dualism 

Granting the good points in this 
“Theology of Transcendence,” it has, 
nevertheless, certain important draw- 
backs ; not least of all the creation of 
a “‘lay-clerical” antinomy. This antin- 
omy provides the basis for Liberal 
Catholicism with its idea of a duality 
of conscience, one proper to man’s 
strictly religious duties, the other con- 
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cerned with his everyday life of indus- 
try, commerce, or profession. This 
Liberalism must be charged with 
being a mutilated Christianity, a dis- 
incarnate faith, a truncated theology, 
wherein arbitrary limits are placed on 
the rights of God and of His Church, 
where faith is confined to an interior 
spirituality, deprived of all contact 
with the world. Such charges are 
being made today against Christianity. 


Today, as never before, exists a 
virile humanism which makes man as 
he exists in the concrete the center of 
philosophical reflection. Humanism is 
the alternative and more intelligible 
term which can be applied to what is 
known as “atheist existentialism.” It 
centers on the development of man 
and his world, on his capacity for ever 
greater perfection, on the possibility 
of progress. In this philosophy of ex- 
istence, man is the center around 
which religion revolves, religion is no 
longer man’s service of God but the 
sum of man’s duties to man. The high- 
est term of religion is humanity ; and 
Christianity, if it is to be regarded as 
true religion, must necessarily be the 
religion of humanity. But atheist exis- 
tentialism maintains that this is pre- 
cisely what Christianity is not, for 
the existentialist claims that the Chris- 
tian is by vocation a conservative, 
lacking individual initiative, and unin- 
terested in the continual development 
of human values. 


Now there cannot, of course, ever 
be question of acceding to such a con- 
tention to the extent of adopting an 
atheist type of humanism. What is 
necessary, however, is that Catholics 
show interest in man and human 
society in the temporal order to the 
point of proving to our atheist con- 
temporaries that true humanism, 
social peace, and material prosperity 
are more likely to be attained in Chris- 
tianity than in atheism. An extensive 
theology of social action must be de- 
veloped to show the validity of the 
claim that Christianity provides for 


the fulfillment of legitimate human 
aspirations. 

There is no need to fear that the 
encyclical Humani Generis is inimical 
to such an effort on the part of Cath- 
olic theologians. It is the “New The- 
ology” that is reproved, a theology 
insisting that the mysteries of faith 
can be expounded only in approxi- 
mate terms, and that they must be 
changed in accordance with the neces- 
sities of the age. But the Church is 
ever willing and desirous, in so far as 
is possible, to present her teaching in 
such a way as will meet the demands 
of the day. 


Christian Humanism 

Already there have been a few at- 
tempts at a humanism based on God, 
as for example, Maritain’s L’Human- 
isme Integral, and de la Bedoyere’s 
Christianity in the Market Place. In 
the same vein is de Lubac’s Catholi- 
cisme, with its emphasis on the social 
aspects of dogma and the place of 
Christianity in history. So, too, G. 
Philips’s Le Réle du Ldicat dans 
lV Eglise and Congar’s Jalons pour une 
Théologie du Laicat. But there is a 
dearth of formal textbooks. Only the 
work of Gustav Thils', the present 
Professor of Ecclesiology at Louvain, 
gives the subject the semblance of full 
scientific treatment. Thils shows that 
temporal things can provide matter 
for theology and that revelation con- 
tains guidance in regard to them. He 
observes that theologians up to the 
present have treated of man, his crea- 
tion and nature, his elevation and his 
fall, and his final destiny; but they 
have neglected the other created real- 
ities, the societies, institutions and 
culture, the arts and techniques of 
man. Yet these too, have suffered 
from the fall and should be restored 
by the influence of Christianity. 

To constitute a theology of such 
realities, revelation must offer some- 


’G. Thils, Théologie des Réalités Terres- 
tres: Vol. I, Preludes; Vol. II, Théologie 
de PHistoire, Paris, 1948-49. 
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thing on the subject ; and that it does, 
Professor Thils proceeds to show by 
the use of Scripture and the fathers. 
In the Old Testament we find Yah- 
weh addressing parents and children 
as such, kings and subjects as such, 
masters and slaves as such. Is this not 
envisaging them as members of famil- 
ial, civil, and professional societies, 
and proclaiming that these human in- 
stitutions, as such, owe submission to 
Him their King? In the New Testa- 
ment we find in the beatitudes precise 
norms of social relationships. And 
when St. Paul, in the moral sections 
of his Epistles, addresses himself to 
parents and children, to governors 
and to subjects, to masters and serv- 
ants as such, and proposes to them a 
life “in Christ,” is he not revealing 
the spiritual significance of temporal, 
human societies? Why then hesitate, 
argues Thils, to speak of a theology of 
terrestrial realities ? 

Hence to future theological texts he 
proposes the addition of the following 
tract: 


Theology of Terrestrial Realities 


Creation and Conservation 


1. The being of temporal reality de- 
pends entirely on God. 

2. The activity of temporal reality 
depends entirely on God. 


Elevation and Supernatural End 
1. Primary end of terrestrial reali- 
ties : the glory of God. 
2. Secondary end of terrestrial re- 
alities : the service of Christians. 


* Fall and Deordination 

. Certain terrestrial realities re- 
fuse to glorify God. 

. Certain terrestrial realities re- 
fuse to serve Christians. 

. Satan is the origin of that deor- 
dination. 


Redemption or Restoration 
1. Christ wished to restore the 
whole order of creation. 
2. Center of that restoration: Our 
Lord, Christ the glorious King. 


3. The Church in heaven and the 
universal restoration. 


4. The Church on earth and the 
restoration of terrestrial reali- 
ties. 


The Process of Redemption 

1. Intimate nature of the restora- 

tion of temporal things. 

2. The Holy Spirit as the quasi- 

formal cause of that restoration. 

3. Spirituality, the law of progress 

in temporal matters. 
The Last Things 

1. The precarious character of ter- 

restrial realities. 

2. Temporal matters and eternal 

happiness. 

The further development of this 
tract, says Thils, will involve a theol- 
ogy of the sciences, of culture and of 
art, of the family and education, of 
civil, professional, and industrial soci- 
ety, of the body and of sport, of mate- 
rial goods, technology, and finance. 
This theology of social action is not a 
“New Theology” but a development 
and application of the old. 


In the domain of a theology of 
social action, dogmatic and moral the- 
ology would meet. Before telling men 
how they ought to behave, it is desir- 
able that they be given a vision of the 
ideal divine plan of things. What is 
needed for this is a “Fundamental 
Moral Theology” which would pre- 
sent men with the Christian W eltan- 
schauung—with the divine meaning 
for the world and human life, for mat- 
ter and the earth, for health and for 
suffering, for progress and for sport. 
Its lack is a great lacuna, for theology 
should be a veritable wisdom, in con- 
tact with man’s everyday life. 


In plain words, if any aspect of 
life is neglected, it means that we are 
ignorant of God’s plan for some 
things of this earth, or, at any rate, 
that we are deprived of scientific pre- 
cision regarding part, at least, of His 
will. 





Complete Notion of Christian : Prrfection 


Charles Truhlar, S.J., “De Notione Completa Perfectionis Christianae,” 


Gregorianum, 34(1953:2), pp. 252-61. 


There are many attempts to express in 
summary form the essence of Christian 
perfection. Father Truhlar suggests that 
this great number of formulas can be epito- 
mized in the following smaller, irreducible 
group, and these combined into a single 
statement to show the complete notion of 
Christian perfection. 

Assimilation to the Trinity 

The source of this aspect of Christian 
holiness is God as the first exemplary cause 
of all creature perfections. In the super- 
natural order, the perfection of men con- 
sists in assimilation to the Holy Trinity, 
Author of grace. This supernatural like- 
ness occurs both in the constitution of man, 
by the possession of the Trinity and God's 
gifts within the soul; and in His operations, 
by a more intense exercise of these gifts, 
especially charity. Thus the supernatural 
and its operations are a participation of the 
divine perfections, assimilating man into 
God’s own life, not perfectly as with the 
elect in heaven, but invisibly and none the 
less really. 

Union with God. 


Other formulas can be reduced to “union 


with God.” Assimilation in the concrete 
gives rise to this union. For the super- 
natural perfections which have come into 
man’s constitution suppose a peculiar pro- 
ductive activity on God’s part. By this ac- 
tivity He draws closer to man with His 
love; and the supernatural activity of man, 
on the other hand, knowing and seeking 
God as its terminus, draws man closer to 
God. 
Worship 

Worship, as an aspect of Christian per- 
fection, cannot be reduced to either of the 
two previous norms. Yet assimilation and 
union also involve a cult of the Trinity, 
because full perfection, both entitative and 
operative, is a recognition of the supreme 
dominion of the Triume God. 


Reign of Charity 

The three previous aspects of perfection 
come to their realization through the do- 
minion of charity over a man’s whole life. 
It is true that charity alone does not con- 
stitute perfection; but where there exists 
the habit of charity, there also exist habits 
of other virtues and infused gifts. 


Before going to the next aspect, the 
author notes that St. Thomas recognized 
these four norms. In regard to charity, 
the Angelic Doctor says that, more than 
faith or hope, charity attains God as He 
is in Himself. Charity, then, effects a closer 


union, so close that “the one loved is pres- 

ent in some way in the lover, and the lover 

is drawn by his affection to union with 

the one loved,” each abiding in the other. 
Through Christ 

In the present order of salvation, per- 
fection is necessarily related to Jesus 
Christ. Assimilation to the Holy Trinity 
is made through imitation of Christ; union 
with the Trinity is effected through con- 
nection with Him; the Christian cult is 
directed to Him. The reign of charity now 
operates through the merits of the blood 
of Christ. Moreover, Christian perfection 
is wholly directed towards Christ, the 
great model inspiring men to imitate and 
reproduce all the virtues. 

Mary, the Angels, and the Saints 

Christian perfection is further charac- 
terized by communion with Mary, the 
angels, and the saints—an intercourse in- 
cluding both imitation and union. Thus 
man, in striving for perfection, is not 
alone, but is aided and enriched by the 
example and intercession of all the mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body. 

The Church 

Though the saving blood of the Re- 
deemer flows for all men, Christ has in- 
stituted His Church as the channel of His 
grace. Only a man within the Church will 
be subject to the full influence of Christ 
as its Head, will be in communion with 
Mary and the saints as its members, or 
will gain perfection through its sanctifying 
worship, teaching, and authority. 

Individual Vocation 

Perfection in the Church should be ac- 
complished not only by belonging to the 
Church but also by fulfilling each one’s 
particular vocation within it. This vocation 
is more than a generic one to the priest- 
hood or religious or lay state. It includes 
determined functions in these states, func- 
tions of which each one will grow more 
and more aware during the course of his 
life. In spite of the fact that each call is 
an individual one, it actually binds men to- 
gether, with each helping to build up the 
body of Christ. 

In summary, Father Truhlar states that 
Christian perfection, in its complete notion, 
is that assimilation to the Holy Trinity, 
which, by worship of God and union with 
Him, is actuated in our lives by the do- 
minion of charity, and is achieved through 
Christ, in communion with Mary, the 
angels, and saints, within the Church, and 
according to the vocation to which each 
one is called. 





Charity 


or Humantitarianism 


Jean Daniélou, S.J. 

The purpose of Father Daniélou’s article is “to reveal the 
error of presuming the charity of Christ wherever there is the 
spirit of a human community.” He proceeds to give the conse- 
quences of and the reasons for such a misinterpretation of charity. 
While the article is primarily concerned with modern thought in 
Europe, it has a definite importance and interest for all. Entitled 
“Amour de Dieu et amour des hommes,” it originally appeared 


in Etudes, 270(1053:11), pp. 334-46. 


Charity towards the neighbor is one 
of the main commandments of Christ, 
and it must be the distinctive trait of 
a Christian community. If so many 
men have turned away from the 
Church in the last two centuries, it is 
not because they have found pseudo 
arguments that can break down 


Christian dogmas; it is because today 


the remaining Christian world pro- 
foundly lacks charity. That is why 
the renewal of the spirit of charity 
and of community life are among the 
most precious signs of the present 
vitality of Catholicism. 

But, as sometimes happens, the 
stress legitimately put on this aspect 
of Christianity has tended to take on 
an exclusive character in certain 
groups and thus become _ twisted. 
These groups have reduced the gospel 
to a message of human fraternity. 
Wherever that fraternity exists, they 
have affirmed the presence of Chris- 
tianity, exalting the evangelism of 
this or that political or ideological 
community, in opposition to the so- 
called formalism of the ecclesiastical 
institution. It is precisely this substi- 
tution of fraternity for charity that is 
the very denial of charity. It is a dis- 
torted perspective that puts Chris- 
tianity’s center of interest in collec- 
tive humanity and leaves the relation 
of man to God in the shadows. For 
this love for man, as long as it does 


not proceed from a love for God, in 
no way deserves the name of charity. 


Love for God 

The first commandment remains 
that of love for God. It is the giving 
of himself to God that makes man 
truly live, by restoring to him the 
truth of his being: that he is not the 
author of his being but comes from 
another. This conversion of man to 
God constitutes the first mission of 
the Church. The Church assures us 
that man’s true happiness is in the 
pursuit of this reign of God in the 
hearts of men. 

It is this fundamental theocentricity 
of Christianity which certain Chris- 
tians of today seem to lose sight of. 
Such a deviation is rooted in a false 
interpretation of the very work of 
Christ. To such men, the Incarnation 
appears to be a recognition by God of 
the grandeur of man. They write: “If 
God has come in the flesh, it is to 
become a sharer in every human joy.” 
They reproach Christians for not 
giving themselves up to human val- 
ues, and in Christianity they empha- 
size only what it can bring of human 
enrichment. 


The Consequences 
The consequences of this shift of 
emphasis are quite serious in the prac- 
tical order. If Christianity appears 
thus as human fellowship, the per- 
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sonal relationship of the soul to God 
in prayer will be stripped of meaning. 
God will be found “in others,” and 
every manifestation of religious life 
will take place in common. Personal 
prayer will be considered with suspi- 
cion, as a sort of escape, a separation 
from others, and a waste of energy. 
But such prayer is essential to the 
Christian life. Contact with Ged never 
fails to make us love others more. 
Insofar as the love of neighbor comes 
from the love of God, it makes us see 
others as God sees them, as an imita- 
tion of His beauty, a masterpiece that 
He is seeking to achieve. Charity, 
then, will consist in cooperating in 
the work of this God-worker, helping 
Him to raise up the city of the sons of 
God. 

Cut off from the love of God, char- 
ity will fall to the level of a merely 
human solidarity, a temporal libera- 
tion from bodily misery that will 
always remain limited. On the other 
hand, Christ’s charity includes both 
bodily misery and spiritual misery. 
Furthermore, merely human solidar- 
ity will have a tendency to fix itself on 
a privileged group to the exclusion of 
others, to become devoted to the 
cause of the worker’s world or of 
national liberation. There will be de- 
votion, but devotion to idols. 

It is perhaps this misunderstanding 
of charity that has caused certain 
Christians in our times to accept so 
lightly the idea of a Communist vic- 
tory. If one’s concept of charity re- 
mains limited to the temporal libera- 
tion of man, such a position can 
possibly be explained. But if to love 
men is to wish their greatest good, 
which is God, how can a Christian for 
an instant balance the few temporal 
improvements that Communism can 
show with the immense spiritual loss 
that it brings? 

Such a reversal of perspective has 
not been produced without reason. 
The causes appear to be certain 
changes in modern consciousness, 
which are at the same time the ex- 


pression of valid sociological data and 
the net result of erroneous ideologies, 
the weight of which has made itself 
felt in the very heart of Christianity : 
namely, a sudden awareness of the 
social character of human existence, 
a concern about revolutionary means 
of bringing about economic changes, 
and man’s discovery of the power 
that science confers upon him. 


Social Humanism 


This sudden consciousness of 
human fellowship is the fundamental 
experience of our times, linked to evi- 
dent sociological factors, and, in par- 
ticular, to the increasing interdepend- 
ence of men in economic relation- 
ships. This economic fact has aroused 
a new type of humanism—one could 
call it social humanism—which af- 
firms that the human value of individ- 
uals is conditioned by the state of the 
society to which they belong, and that, 
as a result, “man is man only in com- 
munity with other men.” 


However deformed this idea may 
be, it is an expression, on a human 
level, of an essential reality of our 
times: the crisis of economic individ- 
ualism expressed in liberal capitalism. 
Economic individualism engendered 
moral individualism. The middle-class 
world was one of isolation, and isola- 
tion became intolerable. The world of 
the worker, because it expressed in 
the greatest degree a social human- 
ism, seemed to be charged with a mis- 
sion of regeneration, insofar as it 
brought the realization of human fel- 
lowship to a world weary of an indi- 
vidual humanism. 


Such a dream of a community-feel- 
ing in the contemporary world has led 
Christians to rediscover certain mis- 
understood aspects of their faith: the 
Mystical Body, the liturgy, Catholic 
Action. But there is danger of inter- 
preting these Christian facts in the 
light of modern ideas about the 
human community. At the same time 
as it is a life of charity, Christianity is 
also an adherence to dogmas and a 
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partaking of the sacraments. It is a 
serious thing that certain people have 
been able to harbor the impression 
that in rejecting the elements of 
dogma and the sacraments they could 
conserve the essentials of Christian- 
ity. All this brings us back to the pri- 
macy of man’s relation to God which 
constitutes Christian charity, which 
gives it its depth, its divine dimension. 

As to practical consequences, there 
is a decline in priestly vocations from 
fear of “being separated from men.” 
Yet, if a priest breaks the links of 
bodily communion, it is with a view 
to a more profound union on the 
level of the communion of saints, of 
the spiritual community. 


Revolutionary Methods 


Another essential aspect of evange- 
listic charity has been misunderstood. 
Christian charity, a participation in 
the creative love of God, expresses 
itself by effective, hard, real service. 
It is a building up, a construction of 
the city of souls. Charity’s demand 
for efficaciousness today encounters 
a human element, i.e., the duty of rev- 
olutionary activity against “an estab- 
lished disorder” (to use the words of 
Mounier), against a world in which 
unjust economic and political institu- 
tions condemn part of humanity to a 
miserable existence. It is in the very 
name of his Christianity that the lay 
Christian is bound to make prevail 
in society an order that respects the 
law of God, that permits the develop- 
ment of the human person, that estab- 
lishes just interrelationships in eco- 
nomic life. 


This concern with temporal activity 
has brought about a falsification in 
the fundamental meaning of charity. 
Different degrees can be distin- 
guished. The most common will be to 
put too exclusive an emphasis on eco- 
nomic liberation and on the temporal 
city and to misunderstand the charac- 
ter, always primary, of spiritual liber- 
ation and of the heavenly city. Work 
with unions or political activity will 


take precedence over the missionary 
apostolate. The building of the tem- 
poral society is colored with a mysti- 
cal signification. There is adopted the 
myth of an approaching terrestrial 
paradise where a liberated humanity 
will live in prosperity and peace. Rev- 
olutionary activity takes on an abso- 
lute character. The working class 
appears charged with a messianic 
role, capable of regenerating human 
society. Marxism in the minds of such 
Christians takes on mystical reflec- 
tions that it did not have in the minds 
of the founders of scientific socialism. 

Under a more practical aspect, tem- 
poral charity will take precedence 
over spiritual charity, not by reason 
of a value judgment, but by reason of 
urgent necessity. It is first necessary 
to destroy an economically perverted 
world ; then Christianity can be estab- 
lished on a new foundation. As else- 
where, Communism appears to be the 
single force capable of overcoming 
capitalism and to prefigure the society 
of tomorrow. 


Man’s Self-Sufficiency 


Finally, one last trait of contempo- 
rary social humanism seems to us to 
have falsified the true concept of char- 
ity, namely, a certain pretension of 
man to suffice for himself. It appears 
in the atheistic existentialism of Sar- 
tre under an individualistic form. In 
Marxism it is a question of the abil- 
ity of human society to set itself up 
independently of God, of the ability of 
man to achieve by himself his own 
liberation. 


It is very clear that for Christians 
the problem cannot be stated in such 
a radical way. They do not deny the 
existence of God, but they separate 
the religious domain, in which man 
depends on God, from the temporal 
domain, in which man is autonomous 
and suffices for himself. They will 
defend the faith in the domain of the 
spiritual man, but they will deny 
every right of intervention in the tem- 
poral. The intervention of the Church 
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thus appears to be an abuse of power. 
This is an attack on the Christian 
viewpoint at its very foundation. If it 
is quite clear that what is purely tech- 
nical in economic and social life can be 
corrected only by science, it is also 
true that the domain of God is univer- 
sal, that the law of God rules society 
as well as individuals. 


Not only will these Christians 
affirm the autonomy of temporal ac- 
tivity in relation to a transcendent 
reference, but they warn of the dan- 
ger of estrangement that this refer- 
ence could bring about by encourag- 
ing a lack of respect for human things. 
This reference to God is precisely the 
only one which could not possibly be 
an alienation. On the contrary, it is 
the only thing that gives meaning to 
human realities, if their very essence 
is to be created things. And how can 
one say, on the grounds of actual ex- 
perience, that ordering all things to 
God has always turned men from 
their human tasks, if these human 
tasks are really their divine vocation? 


Conclusion 


In summing up we can say that 
there is a tendency in some of our 
contemporaries to put the essence of 
Christianity in man’s relation to his 
neighbor and from that to affirm that 


THE CHRISTIAN IN 


CHARITY OR HUMANITARIANISM 


Christianity exists wherever there 
exists human fellowship. Love of 
neighbor can be in certain cases love 
of a God who is unknown. It can also 
be absolutely foreign to all love of 
God and remain on a purely human 
level. It can even be consciously op- 
posed to God. The supreme tempta- 
tion of modern man, perhaps, is to 
wish to show that one does not need 
God to do good. 

All this in no way denies the fact 
that charity towards one’s neighbor is 
the sign by which Christ wished His 
disciples to be recognized. To refuse 
to reduce charity to a feeling of 
human fellowship is not to minimize 
it, but rather to exalt it. It is to refuse 
to reduce it to natural limits in order 
to retain its divine dimension. Love is 
the life of the triune God. It is that 
love which is communicated through 
Christ to envelop the whole of human- 
ity and introduce it into the very life 
of God. But it is precisely this rela- 
tion to God which alone gives charity 
its depth. To wish to reduce, to dimin- 
ish, to overshadow the divine origin 
and end of all true charity is to de- 
stroy the very thing that constitutes 
its fulness. That is why it has seemed 
essential to recall that charity towards 
the neighbor is the second command- 
ment. The love of God is the first, 
and the second subsists only by it. 


TEMPORAL AFFAIRS 


Because the Church knows the end of man, what his nature is, how 


and in what way he is tainted by sin, she must tell man what favorable 
conditions he must seek in the temporal order and she must trace their 
principal traits. For example, the encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI 
do precisely this in regard to the social order. But in so acting, the Church 
does not fix by authority the concrete means of achieving favorable con- 
ditions under present circumstances. She does not possess special insights 
regarding these means of a technical nature. Enlightened by the Church 
on the goals to be attained, the Christian must study the ends and take 
the initiative in reaching them. The Christian must seek to the last detail 
a satisfactory political, juridical, and economic organization. Opinions 
may differ in the evaluation of variable factual data, but the goal is the 
same: to bring about a state of affairs favorable to the development of 
religious life, that is to say, above all the human development. Without 
being guided step by step in all his actions by the Church’s authority, 
the Christian must always act as a Christian in all his temporal activities. 


Yves de Montcheuil, S. J., A Guide for Social Action, p. 55. 





Mysticism — Neoplatonic and Christian 
E. J. Tinsley 


Prayer must be of supreme importance to anyone who seri- 
ously undertakes to live as a Christian. For an understanding of 
the history of the interior life it is necessary to know not only 
“the craft of prayer” (and this is sometimes called mysticism) 
but also the principles of the two main mystical traditions in 
Christianity. In the Protestant review, The Hibbert Journal, 
53(October, 1054), pp. 43-50, the author clearly and concisely 


outlines these traditions. 


Throughout the history of the 
Christian Church there have always 
been those who have deplored the 
influence of Platonic philosophy, 
more especially Neoplatonism, on 
Christian dogmatic and mystical the- 
ology, and on the other hand those 
who, in the interest of a broad in- 
clusive Christian culture, have wel- 


comed and sought to maintain this 
relationship. The first group would 
look back to Tertullian as its first 
powerful protagonist. In our own 
day he would find much support 


from the Barthians who strongly 
assert the irrevelance of “natural the- 
ology” to the Christian religion. 
Furthermore, this attitude is accom- 
panied in the Barthian theologians by 
a stern dismissal of the mystical tra- 
dition in Christianity, and in this 
they are joined by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
The second group would look back 
with affection to such early Christian 
“humanists” as Justin Matyr, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, and Origen. The 
best known modern spokesman of 
this attitude is Dr. W. R. Inge. 
The strong polemic against mysti- 
cism in writers like Niebuhr and the 
Barthians on the one hand, and on 
the other, the fascination for some 
literary figures (Aldous Huxley, 
Christopher Isherwood, Gerald 
Heard, and others) of an orientalized 
mysticism akin to that of the Neo- 


platonists prompt a re-examination 
of the question: Are there unique, 
distinctive features of Christian mys- 
ticism sharply separating it from 
other types, in spite of other common 
features? For the relations between 
the Hebraic or Biblical and the Hel- 
lenistic elements in Christianity can 
best be studied in the history of mys- 
ticism as it has developed in the 
Church. 
Definition 

Mysticism then is not inevitably 
concerned, as much popular usage 
of the term would suggest, with the 
occult, with ecstasies, levitations, and 
so on, but with the human experience 
of knowing God, and, more particu- 
larly, with that aspect of prayer 
which is called contemplation. What 
the mystics are doing is attempting to 
teach the craft of prayer. If this is 
so and if mysticism is centered in 
the human experience of knowing 
God, we must examine the meaning 
of the concept “to know God” in 
Hebrew and Greek, because this 
will help to characterize more clearly 
the two types of mysticism with which 
we are concerned. 


To Know God 
In Greek “to know” an object 
means to know it as it is in itself, 
without any interference from the 
knowing subject. It approximates 
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abstract, impersonal contemplation. 
To the Greek, God is “That which 
is”; and knowledge of God is con- 
ceived ever more and more in terms 
of pure contemplation of Him. The 
characteristic phrase would be “the 
vision of God.” 


In the Hellenistic period two fur- 
ther developments occur in the mean- 
ing of “to know.” The robust, 
classical confidence in the capacity 
of human reason falters ; “knowledge 
of God” (thought of increasingly in 
terms of the abstract contemplation 
of a depersonalized absolute) comes 
to mean in its highest reaches that 
the human subject is assimilated to 
God, absorbed into the Deity, identi- 
cal in consciousness with the All. 


In Hebrew, on the other hand, “to 
know” is primarily an active ex- 
perience of the object; e.g., to know 
the loss of children. It is always 
intimate, personal, reciprocal knowl- 
edge. This thought of knowledge as 
an intimate personal relationship is 
clearly brought out in the sexual 
use of yada’ in Hebrew; e.g., “The 
man knew his wife”—a usage pecu- 
liar to the Semitic languages. 


For the Hebrew to know God 
is to acknowledge God, to experience 
what God does in history and in 
human life; and it takes the form 
of an active obedience. He is known 
only in so far as he is obeyed. Knowl- 
edge of God in the Old Testament 
is never primarily a matter of specu- 
lative knowledge ; it is never achieved 
by man after a process of close rea- 
soning. God not only is the object 
of this knowledge, but is himself the 
means of it. To know God means 
that one has been known of God. 
The prevenient grace of God is 
always there first—hence any human 
knowledge of God is_ necessarily 
reciprocal. The characteristic phrase 
here would be not the “vision of 
God” but the “hearing of God,” the 
“audition of God.” 


The mysticism to which we can 
give the general title “Neoplatonist” 
was perhaps Indian in origin, com- 
ing into the West after the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, particularly 
through that great east-west clearing 
house, Alexandria, although other 
areas, notably Syria, were important. 
This type of mysticism attempted an 
entrance into Christianity with the 
intention of “spiritualising” it by 
purging it from the “scandal of par- 
ticularity,” first in the shape of 
Gnosticism in the second century, 
and second, and more successfully, 
through Dionysius the Areopagite in 
the fifth century (and in the West 
in the ninth century by Scotus Eri- 
gena’s Latin translation of Diony- 
sius’ work). 

Plotinus 

The greatest of the Neoplatonists, 
however, is undoubtedly Plotinus. In 
his Enneads Plotinus has expressed 
the main features of Neoplatonic 
mysticism. First, he advocates con- 
tempt for the human being (espe- 
cially the body). Man is an uneasy 
conjoining of absolute opposites— 
body and soul—and only the latter 
is redeemable. Since redemption is 
fundamentally liberation from fini- 
tude and the body rather than from 
sin, the life of the mystic tends to be 
thought of as a “yoga” of exercises 
which depersonalize and “unbody” a 
man. Secondly, Neoplatonism re- 
gards history and time as unrealities 
from which the spiritual man will be 
detached. Thirdly, the religious life 
is essentially man’s approach to God. 
For the Hebrew, God is both the 
end and the means; for Plotinus He 
is primarily the end. Religious life 
is a process of absorption into Deity. 
Finally, the Neoplatonist considers 
“sin” primarily as ignorance and im- 
perfection. Redemption is a process 
of enlightenment, which only a few, 
however, are fit to undertake. 

Christian Mysticism 

Christian mysticism derives from 

the Biblical redemption history and 
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St. Paul’s conception of mystical 
union with Christ; it is mysticism 
rooted in the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Atonement. The three 
following ideas are its main features. 
First, history and time are taken se- 
riously ; the Incarnation at a definite 
time gives meaning to all history. 
Secondly, it is a mysticism with a 
precise shape, the imitatio Christi— 
a self-donation in humility, patience, 
obedience, charity, suffering, to the 
Christ whose life is lived out, through 
the gracious action of the Holy Spir- 
it, in those who are His. Thirdly, 
this imitation is a divinely initiated 
and sustained activity, and it all turns 
upon an act of redemption wrought 
in history. 


Are these two types of mysticism 
mutually hostile? It is possible for 
one to grow into the other, as was 
actually the case with Augustine. 
Neoplatonic mysticism in its Chris- 


tian form will always attract those 
who wish to have a share in Chris- 
tian culture without being Church- 
men. Perhaps this type of mysticism 
is a kind of half-way house in our 
time where the Christian fellow- 
travelers may feel at home. But it 
contains within itself, in its sharpest 
form, the basic temptation of the 
Christian, the gnostic temptation, the 
temptation to dualism, the tempta- 
tion to a superior spirituality. This 
temptation is in fact a temptation to 
deny the implications of the Chris- 
tian doctrines of Creation, Incarna- 
tion, and Redemption, for here the 
affirmation is that God’s speech with 
man is precisely through creation, 
matter, time, the body, and “that it 
is folly to attempt the finding or the 
making of any shorter way to God 
than that of the closest contact with 
his own condescensions” (F. von 
Hugel, The Mystical Element of Re- 
ligion, Vol. II, p. 266). 


CARAS 


Our Lady s Immunity from the Debt of Sin 


Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 
Condensed from Marian Studies 6(1955), 164-168. 


The deeper a theologian endeavors to 
fathom the sublime mystery of the divine 
motherhood, the more he is baffled at its 
tremendous implications affecting virtually 
every other phase of the sacred science of 
theology. Perhaps one of the most intrigu- 
ing of these theological implications is the 
one concerning the nexus between our 
Blessed Lady and the universal law of sin. 
I am referring specifically to the much- 
debated problem of the so-called “debt of 
sin” in our Lady. 

The theological background for our re- 
flections will be furnished by the unique 
place which our Lady occupies in the hier- 
archy of creation. It is self-evident to all 
that the dignity of created being increases 
in direct proportion to their share in the 
perfections of their Creator. Now, Al- 
mighty communicates Himself ac- 
cording to three degrees or hierarchies of 
perfection: the order of nature, the order 


of grace, and the order of the hypostatic 
union. Theologians agree without difficulty 
that our Blessed Lady, being directly in- 
volved in the Incarnation of the divine 
Word, transcends the orders of nature and 
of grace. In the happy phrase of Cardinal 
Cajetan, she alone, by her natural opera- 
tion, touches the very limits of the Divinity. 
She does not, of course, belong to the 
hypostatic union; but she belongs to the 
hypostatic order inasmuch as it was in her 
and through her that the union was ac- 
complished. 

If Christ represents the very zenith of 
all divine operations, the incomparable 
woman who conceived Him and bore Him 
must be, of necessity, indissolubly united 
with that luminous point of creation. If 
Christ is the most precious jewel in the 
vast empire of creation, His Virgin-Mother 
is the precious ring in which that radiant 
jewel is set by the very hand of the Al- 
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mighty. Beyond that, no created intellect, 
however gifted, can perceive anything 
which is not the Godhead itself. 


Having set forth this premise, I wish to 
draw your attention to a fundamental 
axiom which the Angelic Doctor, with his 
characteristic lucidity, formulates as fol- 
lows: “That which is better in the effects, 
is prior in the intention of the agent” 
(Contra Gent. 2, c. 44). If so, our Blessed 
Lady, being the masterpiece of creation, 
must have been willed by God with a 
logical priority to every other creature. 
This honor she shares with her divine Son. 
Both were predestined “in one and the 
same decree,” as Pope Pius IX unequiv- 
ocally states. 


Returning now to our original thought, 
you will agree that against this back- 
ground the nexus between our Lady and 
the universal law of sin appears in an alto- 
gether new light. The very definition of 
1854 proclaiming Mary’s initial purity 
takes on an exceedingly interesting mean- 
ing which redounds to the greater honor 
and glory of God’s immaculate Mother. 
And why? Because in this new perspective 
the old, embarrassing question of the so- 
called “debt of sin” in our Lady loses its 
right to exist; it simply vanishes into 
thin air. 

According to this, the Immaculate Con- 
ception means that our Lady was pre- 
served, not from a sin she should have 
contracted (as we are frequently told), but 
rather from a sin she would have con- 
tracted, had God so decided. Since God 
did not so decide, it follows that any in- 
volvement of Mary in the sin of Adam be- 
longs to the realm of pure conjectures, 
with which Catholic theology is hardly 
concerned. 


Mary, then, had no obligation whatso- 
ever to be in any way affected by the 
universal law of sin which threatens every 
child of Adam who even begins to exist. 


She was never under any debitum peccati 
of any kind, whether proximate or remote, 
personal or natural, absolute or conditional. 


To be sure, our Lady was redeemed by 
Christ. But she was redeemed “in a more 
sublime way,” as Pius IX explained; she 
was redeemed “in a most perfect manner,” 
as Pius XII recently stressed. It is true 
that the foreseen merits of the Redeemer 
preserved Mary from contracting original 
sin. But does that mean that she should 
have contracted it, had she not been pre- 
served? Certainly not. If I failed to commit 
a crime under given circumstances, you 
may be sure that it was because the grace 
of God preserved me from doing so. And 
yet, can anyone say that I should have 
committed the crime, had I not been pre- 
vented by the grace of God? In good 
logic, it does not follow. 


Mary’s initial purity, then, should be 
understood in the sense Pius IX under- 
stood it. According to his Apostolic Con- 
stitution Ineffabilis Deus, our Blessed Lady 
was never subject to the law of sin; she 
was holier than Eve when, the first woman 
was fashioned by God in paradise; she was 
always purer than the very angels. Did Eve 
come into existence with some debt of sin? 
Of course not. Well, then, neither did 
Mary! 

If our Lady ever contracted any debt at 
all, it was not a debt of sin, but rather a 
debt of grace, in the sense that, at the 
very first instant of her existence, Almighty 
God owed it to Himself to endow her with 
that fulness of grace which He Himself 
had from all eternity decreed to give her 
at that particular moment. 


This thesis, I admit, is only a probable 
theological opinion, according to some; 
although, according to others, it is a solidly 
established fact. Be that as it may, no one 
will deny that it opens new horizons of 
unsuspected grandeur in the field of 
Mariology. 


NEW ENGLISH RITUAL 


In the administration of the Church’s rites the accompanying 
prayers are not directed to dispose God to grant graces, but are aimed 
at the better psychological preparation of the recipient (if an adult) and 
of the bystanders. 

The 1952 Directory informs us that last year in the United States 
there were 1,018,303 infant baptisms and 116,839 adult baptisms, or a 
total of 1,135,142 in all. For each administration of the sacraments at 
least a few people, say five or six, were present (a group that could be 
readily increased). Thus several million chances for deep and moving 
religious instruction were at hand and were almost entirely missed. In 
themselves the baptismal rites yield to none in their eloquent witness to 
Christ’s redemption and the Church’s witness to that mission. But that 
witness, to be fully appreciated by those present at the baptism, must 
be expressed in the language they understand. 


From “A Statement Explaining Collectio 
Rituum An§licae Linguae” [unpublished ] 
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ary’s Mediation 


Bernard Piault 


In his recent encyclical on the queenship of Mary, Pope Pius 
XII wrote: “If the Word of God performs miracles and gives 
grace through the humanity He has assumed, if He employs the 
sacraments and His saints as instruments for the salvation of souls, 
why should He not use His mother’s office and efforts to bring us 
the fruits of the Redemption?” This passage is a good setting for 
the present article in which the Abbé Piault attempts to integrate 
the theology of Mary’s mediation with that of the sacraments. The 
article originally appeared in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
75(1953:10), pp. 1020-38, under the title “De la médiation de la 


Vierge Marie.” 


“For there is but one God and one 
Mediator between God and men, 
Christ Jesus, himself man, who gave 
himself as a ransom for all” (I Tim. 


2:5). This fundamental truth of 
Catholic teaching brings into sharp 
focus the mystery to be considered 
here, namely, the mediation of the 
Blessed Virgin. But we must first 
consider the relationship of Christ’s 
mediation to the Church. For the 
Church possesses the totality of 
Christ’s redemption and distributes it 
to mankind through the sacraments. 


There is no need for insisting here 
on the unique value of Christ’s re- 
demptive act. Sacred Scripture, espe- 
cially the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
makes that abundantly clear. How- 
ever, to explain precisely Christ’s 
mediation as it is now possessed by 
the Church is not so simple. But let 
us begin by noting that the Church 
is a mediator in the sense that she 
possesses the whole mystery of Christ 
her Spouse. By her sacred and sancti- 
fying power, the Church is empow- 
ered to bring all men to God, and this 
she does precisely through her sacra- 
mental system. 


All Salvation Through The 
Eucharist 


What is the peculiar power of the 
sacramental system which the Church 
possesses? St. Thomas gives the an- 
swer. First of all, the sacraments of 
the New Law derive their power 
from Christ’s Passion, which freed 
us from sin not only as an efficient 
cause, but also as a meritorious and 
expiatory cause (III, q. 48 and 49). 
In effecting our salvation, God indeed 
was the principal efficient cause, but 
He used the sacred humanity of 
Christ as an instrument joined to 
Himself, somewhat as a man uses his 
hand. Yet God also employs the sac-~ 
raments in the work of redemption, 
as instruments, but instruments not 
so intimately joined to His divinity. 
They are rather like the stick which 
a man takes in his hand and uses to 
save a friend from drowning (see 
III, q. 62, a. 5). Now, when he speaks 
of the effects of the Eucharist (III, 
q. 73, a.l. and In Joannem, VI, 6), St. 
Thomas shows that the graces which 
the other sacraments confer get their 
“reality” (their res) from the Eu- 
charist. Every sacramental grace, 
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then, has its source not only in the 
Passion, but also in the Eucharist. 
Further, all salvation must come from 
the Eucharist; for the ultimate effect 
(res) of the sacrament is the unity 
of the Mystical Body, outside of 
which there can be no salvation (III, 
S om Bed: 


Twofold Effect of the Eucharist 

Obviously, then, the Eucharist 
must benefit others besides those who 
actually receive it (III, q. 79, a. 7). 
In addition to being a sacrament, the 
Eucharist is also a sacrifice. Because 
in the Eucharist is signified Christ’s 
Passion in which He offered Himself 
to God as a victim (Eph. 5:2), it is 
a sacrifice; because under the visible 
sign of the Eucharist we receive in- 
visible grace, it is a sacrament. 
Hence, as a sacrament the Eucharist 
benefits those who receive it; as a 
sacrifice it benefits those for whose 
salvation it is offered. The effect of 
the Eucharist, then, like Christ’s 
Passion, is universal. 

Just as the Passion of Christ 

benefits all for the remission of 

sin and for obtaining grace and 
glory, but has this effect only in 
those who are joined to Christ’s 

Passion by faith and charity, so 

too, this sacrifice, which is the 

sacrament (memoriale) of our 

Lord’s Passion, benefits only 

those who are united to it by 

faith and charity (III, q. 79, a. 

7, ad 2). 

Actually—and this can be shown 
historically and theologically as St. 
Thomas’s position—the only ones who 
are outside of this order of grace and 
charity are the damned. For St. 
Thomas does not say that faith and 
charity precede the reception of the 
fruit of the Passion, but rather he 
considers them as the effect of the 
Passion (and hence, of the Euchar- 
ist), insofar as the Passion is in man 
and actually produces faith and char- 
ity. To say otherwise would be to 
say that man by his natural powers 


can set in motion the process of jus- 
tification. 

Thomas’s position on this point is 
clear when he speaks of the question 
of Christ’s headship and mediation 
(III, q. 8 and 26). Christ’s grace of 
headship is directed to all men, the 
damned alone excepted. Thus, every 
grace comes from Christ as from its 
source, and from the Church through 
the sacraments as channels transmit- 
ting the grace to us. The problem 
of the salvation of the infidel who 
does not know the Church does not 
diminish the Church’s power over 
grace. Whatever theological solution 
we may offer concerning the salva- 
tion of the infidel, we must always 
insist that without the Church there 
is no grace, and that it is the Church 
itself which obtains the grace for the 
conversion and salvation of all man- 


kind. 


Problem of Mary’s Mediation 

From what has been said thus far, 
we must conclude not only that 
Christ is the sole Mediator between 
God and men, but also that Christ 
is not found anywhere today except 
in the Church and through its sac- 
ramental system. Yet Christian piety 
and the Church’s liturgy speak of 
Mary’s mediation. In what sense are 
we to understand this mediation? 
Since Mary is not the source of grace 
as Christ is, and since whatever grace 
she possesses comes only through the 
merits of her Son, her mediation must 
be understood in an analogous sense, 
and as subordinated to Christ’s medi- 
ation. 

Two different aspects of Mary’s 
mediation must be distinguished. It 
can be conceived in relation to her 
earthly life, just as one can consider 
Christ’s mediation while He lived 
among men, redeeming them by His 
sacrifice ; or we can speak of Mary’s 
mediation in the Church. 


Coredemption 
Concerning Mary’s mediation in 
the first sense, namely in the acquisi- 
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tion of grace, the early fathers 
touched on this when they noted the 
opposition between Mary and Eve. 
Eve through her disobedience brought 
us forth in death; Mary through her 
obedience, her fiat, in consenting to 
the Incarnation and all it entailed, 
brought us forth in life, by giving us 
the Author of life. It was this idea 
which led the fathers and theologians 
to consider the maternity of Mary 
under the aspect of mediation. She 
who gave to the world a universal 
Mediator must herself be a mediatrix. 
In more recent times a new word 
was born, “Coredemptress,” a term 
which made it more difficult to ex- 
plain the theology of Mary’s role. For 
this term seemed to suggest two 
principles which unite in accomplish- 
ing one work, almost as if they were 
on the level of equality. And it must 
be admitted that in the explanations 
of this coredemption the language of 
theologians often becomes vague and 
awkward. But in spite of the diffi- 
culties inherent in the term, the theo- 
logians have insisted that there is only 
one redemption, namely, redemption 
by Christ. 

In modern times the popes have 
understood the term coredemption 
in the sense of compassion, a love 
which wanted to be associated with 
the sufferings and the work of Christ. 
Instead of thinking that Mary, like 
every mother, wanted to save her Son 
from his death, they have considered 
her rather as having offered Him as 
He offered Himself, because she 
knew that it was the will of the Fa- 
ther that her Son redeem the world 
by His cross. As Fr. Dillenschneider 
has noted, there is not a coredeemer 
and a coredemptrix, but rather a Re- 
deemer and a coredemptress. The 
original value of the term, coredemp- 
tion, is preserved, then, insofar as we 
consider Mary’s cooperation in the 
redemption of the world as similar to 
that by which each Christian works 


out his own salvation. Mary’s asso- 
ciation with Christ in the Redemption 
is intimate indeed, but her work is 
altogether subordinate, as a second- 
ary to a primary cause. 


Three Theories of Mediation 

When we come to consider Mary 
as the actual mediatress of grace, we 
must recall the problem as it is pre- 
sented to us, that is, in the light of 
what we said about all the grace of 
Christ being communicated to man- 
kind through, or with reference to, 
the sacraments. And yet, Christian 
piety is orientated toward Mary. The 
petition of the Hail Mary is witness 
to this. Also, the Church authorizes 
and makes use of the mediation, or 
more exactly, of the intercession of 
our Lady. It is the theologian’s task 
to clarify in what sense, here and 
now, Mary is our mediatress and in- 
tercedes for us. We will briefly con- 
sider and criticize three recent 
explanations. 


Extra-Sacramental Grace 

The author of the article on Mary’s 
mediation in the Dictionnaire de Thé- 
ologie Catholique uses St. Bernard 
and St. Thomas as his authority for 
what he says. But we believe that 
his conclusion is false. It is sufficient 
here to consider merely one point. 
The author concludes that Mary’s 
mediation should apply “even to the 
graces conferred by the sacraments, 
in the sense that the dispositions 
which are needed for their reception 
and on which the sacramental pro- 
duction of grace depends, are ob- 
tained by the intercession of Mary.” 
This implies that the graces of the 
redemption are given to us on the 
one hand by the sacramental system 
of the Church, and on the other di- 
rectly from God through Mary, 
without any dependence on the 
Church’s mediation or impetration. 
Even though such a position springs 
from entirely different premises than 
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Protestant individualism, still it 
borders on such individualism, ac- 
knowledging no connection between 
the mediation exercised by the 
Church and that exercised by Mary. 
If what we have said in the first part 
of this article is true, then Mary’s 
mediation cannot be independent of 
the sacramental order but rather must 
be integrated into it. 


Mediatress Between Men 
and Christ 


In his book on the Virgin Mary, 
M. J. Guitton speaks of “a continu- 
ous mediation of Mary,” in the sense 
that Mary, though not meriting grace, 
intercedes with her Son to obtain 
grace for us. Guitton’s explanation 
could lead to a misunderstanding. He 
understands Mary’s mediation not to 
be between God and us, but between 
Christ and us. Christ alone is the 
mediator between God and man. But 
between Christ and us there exists 
also an infinite distance; hence the 
need of Mary’s mediation. 

Such a notion seems to be the 
product of a pious imagination. It is 
true to say that Christ as a divine 
person is at an infinite distance from 
us. But Christ is also the Word In- 
carnate; and His humanity has not 
been absorbed by the divinity. By 
reason of His humanity, Christ is 
“consubstantial with us” (the Council 
of Chalcedon) and is therefore the 
perfect mediator (Heb. 2:14). Fur- 
ther, if God willed to make use of 
Mary’s service, it was not to com- 
plete His own love, but to manifest 
it better. Finally, there is no point 
in fancying that God’s justice must 
be tempered by Mary’s love. Such a 
notion is a heritage of a pseudo- 
spirituality that is dangerous to 
Christian piety. 


Mary’s Offering 


The third work we want to con- 
sider is Pére Druwé’s essay in Vol- 
ume I of Manoir’s Maria. The author 


puts us at ease when, linking the co- 
redemption to Mary’s mediation, he 
claims that a satisfactory explanation 
cannot be found unless we start with 
the central idea of sacrifice. Although 
sacrifice is formally effected only by 
the priest, still in Scripture it is at- 
tributed to those who bring their gifts 
to the altar. Now for sacrifice it suf- 
fices that the gift-givers have the 
spiritual disposition of a total giving 
of themselves to God—for therein 
lies the essence of sacrifice according 
to St. Augustine. Mary, then, seen 
in this light, participates in the sac- 
rifice, since she gave herself to God. 
Her merit lies in having offered us 
in herself with her Son, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. There- 
by Mary was the type and ideal of 
the priesthood and of the universal 
sacrifice, of which the Mass is the 
memorial and the Church is the fruit. 
Mary’s oblation is meaningful only as 
proceeding from the grace of her Son 
and as inserting itself into His sacri- 
fice. Thus, integrating herself in 
God’s over-all plan for the world, 
which is to make all humanity return 
to Him by the cross of Jesus, Mary 
became in very truth a co-offerer. 


Mary, then, had a real part in the 
Redemption, not that she had of her- 
self the grace of offering herself as 
a victim, but receiving this power 
from the Holy Spirit, by her free will 
animated by charity she made fruitful 
Christ’s grace that was in her. In 
no way does Mary add to Christ’s 
merits ; she only brings out this mys- 
terious aspect of them. She realizes 
in herself the sacrifice of Christ— 
“By a single offering he has perfected 
forever those who are sanctified” 


(Heb. 10:14). 


What, then, of Mary’s mediation 
as it applies to a dispensation of grace 
in the Church? Druwé explains that 
we are dealing here with an actual. 
intervention of Mary which is joined 
to the “interpellation” which St. Paul 
attributes to the risen Christ and 
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which extends to all the graces given 
to men since Mary’s entrance into 
heaven. Prior to this, it is true, no 
grace was given without regard for 
Mary’s coredemptive merit, eternally 
present, with that of Christ, to the 
divine thought. But to this influence, 
which is of the order of final caus- 
ality, there is now added a dispensing 
activity. This supposes the doctrine 
of the communion of saints: the just, 
who already reign with Christ, have 
knowledge, according to their degree 
of glory, of our struggles and suffer- 
ings as well as of our prayers which 
we address to them, and the just can 
give a certain power in our favor to 
their merits before God. But in the 
celestial court the Mother of God 


and the Queen of all saints occupies 
a place apart. She alone has the privi- 
lege of knowing all that concerns the 
realization in the world of Christ’s 
redemption. The prayers of all the 
saints pass, as it were, through her 
before being presented by Christ to 


the Father; and Jesus himself, who 
associated Mary with His redemptive 
work, does nothing without her in 
achieving the full effect of that re- 
demption, down to the end of time. 


Two Orders of Grace? 

Thus Father Druwé, in insisting 
on the fact of Mary’s intervention in 
the actual dispensation of grace, has 
brought us to the very heart of the 
mystery of the communion of saints 
and their intercession. But, it seems 
to us, he has not given a true theo- 
logical explanation of Mary’s media- 
tion as it compares with that of her 
divine Son. Father Druwé still has 
the antinomy between the two subord- 
inate orders of grace: that of Mary 
who prepares souls for grace, and 
that of the sacraments. Indeed, he 
speaks of graces which are obtained 
through Christ and Mary outside the 
sacramental order, and others which 
are conferred by the sacraments. Here 
we are back with the Dictionnaire 
article: on the one hand the grace of 


the redemption is given through the 
sacramental system of the Church, 
and on the other, directly from God 
through Mary. Now any theory which 
establishes two orders of grace seems 
incompatible not only with St. 
Thomas but with sacramental the- 
ology itself. Is the whole redemp- 
tion to be found in the sacraments, 
or is there some grace which escapes 
the Church’s impetration in the sac- 
rifice of the Mass? We cannot accept 
the second alternative and so we can 
go no further with the opinion of 
Father Druwé. 

It seems to us that the true theo- 
logical explanation of Mary’s media- 
tion requires first of all a doctrine 
of sacrifice, the sacrifice both of Cal- 
vary and of the Mass, and secondly, 
a doctrine of intercession in heaven, 
both of Christ and of the saints. 


Christ’s Sacrifice 


Thanks to Father de la Taille, the- 
ology was liberated from all those 
theories which made the essence of 
sacrifice consist in the destruction of 
the individual. Contemporary think- 
ing has been along the line of St. 
Augustine’s idea of sacrifice as the 
offering of ourselves in a work done 
for God, with a view of attaining 
God as our beatitude. Seen in this 
light, Christ’s whole life was a sacri- 
fice, and it is summed up in the three 
major acts of His life, the Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension—as we 
read in the Canon of the Mass. 
“Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy serv- 
ants . . . calling to mind the blessed 
Passion of the same Christ Thy Son, 
our Lord, His Resurrection from the 
grave and glorious Ascension into 
heaven, offer ... a pure victim...” 

To get a more profound notion of 
Christ’s sacrificial work, however, we 
must view it also in its “sacramental 
sense,” that is, insofar as it has value 
for us. On the cross, Christ offered 
us with Himself; returning to 
Heaven, He took us with Him. All 
humanity, captive of sin, was liber- 
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ated in Him (Eph. 4:8). In giving 
Himself to us and in returning us to 
the Father, Christ put us on the way 
to perfection (Heb. 10:14). In sacri- 
ficing Himself Christ sacrificed us 
(John 17:19). Christ’s sacrifice, then, 
was sacramental because it was the 
efficacious sign of our being offered 
to God. We are all offered, all “sac- 
rificed,” in Him to the Father in the 
measure in which, in time, the fruit 
of this sacrifice, which comes down 
to us in the Mass, permits us to offer 
ourselves to God by uniting ourselves 
to Jesus. Christ’s redemption, then, 
comes to us through the sacraments, 
and in particular through the Euchar- 
ist. Hence, St. Thomas says: “Even 
those who do not receive the Euchar- 
ist profit from it by way of sacrifice, 
insofar as it is offered for their sal- 
vation” (III, q. 79, a. 7). 


The Church’s Sacrifice 


Now we can understand how our 
sacrifice, however imperfect, is not 
only Christ’s but also Mary’s and the 
saints’. St. Paul says: “ I rejoice now 
in the sufferings I bear for your sake, 
and what is lacking to the sufferings 
of Christ I supply in my flesh for 
the benefit of his body, which is the 
Church” (Col. 1:24). What is “‘lack- 
ing” in Christ’s sufferings? It is pre- 
cisely that they become Paul’s, that 
by his compassion Paul be united to 
Christ. On the cross it was Paul who 
was in Christ: Paul with his weak- 
ness and his sins, but also with all 
his magnificent acceptance of the 
mystery of his Savior in him. And 
this was true in an even deeper sense 
of the Blessed Virgin. Mary lost noth- 
ing that the blood of her Son merited 
for her. With all the power of her 
fiat and with all the co-redemptive 
love of a mother at the cross, she 
offered herself with Christ. 

What, then, will be the “content” 
of the Mass, which is the selfsame 
sacrifice of the cross under the sacra- 
mental form of bread and wine? Ob- 
viously, the Mass is Christ’s sacrifice, 


but it is also the sacrifice of Mary, of 
the saints, and of the Church militant, 
at least of those who now offer them- 
selves at a particular Mass. And they 
offer themselves not by graces ob- 
tained outside of sacramental impe- 
tration, but im virtue of the graces 
obtained for the whole world by all 
of these sacrifices inserted in the 
sacrifice of Christ. Christ is the 
source of this grace; the saints, and 
Mary especially, are the channels, or 
even derivative and dependent sources 
united to the unique source. The 
mediation of Mary is, therefore, the 
same as that of the sacraments, not, 
let us repeat, that anyone would want 
to say that she is the author of grace, 
or its instrumental cause. Her role in 
sacramental life is by reason of the 
grace of Christ which is in her. Be- 
cause this grace is one, wherever you 
find the grace of Christ, there also 
will be the grace of His saints. 
Wherever Christ is mediator, there 
also of necessity will be His saints, 
though their influence will be exer- 
cised in relation to Christ’s. 


Christ’s Intercession 


In Hebrews 7:25, Christ is said 
to be living ‘“‘to make intercession on 
our behalf.” The 17th Century 
French School was fond of seeing in 
this text a view of Christ, glorious in 
heaven, offering a continual sacrifice 
in an eternal liturgy. Parallel to this 
intercession of Christ was placed the 
intercession of Mary and the saints, 
thus favoring the idea of an order 
of grace distinct from the sacramental 
order and preparatory to it. But this 
difficulty is removed if that text is 
considered in its context. For the 
author’s intention was to show that 
Jesus Christ has made a unique sac- 
rifice, sufficient for men of all times. 
Nothing can be added to it, nor can 
it be begun anew. “It is in virtue of 
this ‘will’ that we have been sancti- 
fied through the offering once and 
for all of the body of Jesus Christ” 
(Heb. 10:10; cf. 9:12). 
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The notion of sacrifice, then, can- 
not explain Christ’s intercession in 
heaven. For, if one admits that 
Christ’s offering on the cross was 
perfect, what is there that He could 
add to it in heaven? To imagine that 
He continues to merit, even in a di- 
minished sense, would be _ blasphe- 
mous. Secondly, in the light of Au- 
gustine’s idea of sacrifice as a return 
to God, it is evident that there can 
be no sacrifice of Christ in heaven. 
We could admit a metaphorical in- 
terpretation of Christ’s liturgical “sac- 
rificial” function in heaven, but we 
cannot make this mean anything ex- 
cept that Christ presents to: His 
Father His unique sacrifice, by rea- 
son of which He sends the Holy 
Spirit, who comes in the Church to 
enable us to accomplish our sacrifice, 
that is, to integrate ourselves into the 
Mass. 


Intercession of Saints 


What, then, are we to say of the 
intercession of the saints? We know, 
of course, that their prayers cannot 
be a source of new merit. But they 
come to ask God to recall their past 
life and their crucified love, that He 
may apply its merit to those who in 
the Church militant must sacrifice 
themselves in order to become fel- 
low-saints. In this way Mary’s inter- 
cession and her daily mediation is 
included in the sacrifice of the Mass, 
in which too are contained the fruits 
of all the sacrifices and prayers of 
the saints. 


Further, if we are allowed to think 
that the grace of Christ takes on dif- 
ferent aspects in accordance with our 
needs, what ‘“multiformity” would 
this grace not have when it is thought 
of as being “colored” by Mary’s co- 
operation! Her grace of abandonment 
to God in her fiat; her grace of 
permanent disposition to receive the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit; her 
grace of compassion at the foot of the 


cross—here are just a few of the 
different aspects of the merits of 
Mary which can give a “Marian 
aspect” to God’s gifts. Of course, this 
multiplicity is present in Christ's 
grace, but if we may dare so to put 
it, it was not exploited in Him, but 
in Mary and the saints. 


Since then the sacrifice and inter- 
cession of Mary are and remain al- 
ways in the Mass, she is the universal 
mediatrix. There is no grace that does 
not come through her. True, every 
grace has come and still comes from 
Christ, but Christ was completely in 
Mary and she in Him. In her fiat and 
in offering herself with her Son, Mary 
willed our salvation. And today, 
reigning gloriously in heaven, she 
cannot but demand that this salvation 
be realized, through the Holy Spirit 
in the sacraments. That which once 
she willed implicitly, Mary, now in 
glory, petitions before God. 


Conclusion 


The mystery of Mary’s mediation 
is the mystery of the Church—of the 
Church which not only gives the sac- 
raments, but which is first of all given 
in them. And since the sacraments 
are Christ—the “remnants of the In- 
carnation” says St. Thomas—they 
are also, in another sense, the mem- 
bers of Christ, and above all the 
Virgin. For Christ cannot be wholly 
understood except in union with His 
members. The very notion of Christ’s 
grace of headship implies the mystery 
of mediation, not only of Him who 
gives us the grace, but also of those 
who have received it from Him in 
order to give it to others by offering 
themselves with Him. The sacraments 
give present grace only because of a 
mystery of the past—the cross of 
Christ. Every sacrament is a mystery 
of mediation and intercession, a mys- 
tery of His Mother and of the saints. 
Every grace comes from all of them 
together, but in different ways. 





Mary as Coredemptress 


Tiburtius Gallus, S.J. 


The recent discussions about Mary as the coredemptress and 
Mediatress of Grace as well as his own monumental work on the 
protoevangelium have led Fr. Gallus to propose this new theory of — 
the role of the Blessed Virgin in the objective redemption. In three 
previous articles—in Divus Thomas 51(1948), pp. 113-35 and 
Marianum 12(1950), pp. 227-49 and 14(1952), pp. 293-304—he 
discussed his ideas. Here he gives the scriptural foundations which 
allow him to call Mary the material principle of the objective 
redemption. This article originally appeared in Divus Thomas 
(Piacenza) 57(1054:2), pp. 230-61, under the title “Ad ‘prin- 
cipium materiale’ Redemptionis objectivae.” 


Matter is related to form, as po- 
tency to act. Matter is the determin- 
able element, form the determining 
element. Analogously, the terms ma- 
terial and formal can be used in 
any order where two things are re- 
lated as determinable and determin- 
ing. 

In general, a principle is that from 
which something else proceeds. In 
this article, however, we shall use 
the term principle in a very restricted 
sense to mean only an efficient cause. 
A material principle, therefore, in 
this sense is an efficient cause. It is 
called material because it is deter- 
mined by the formal principle (co- 
cause), and yet both are true effi- 
cient causes. 


Cooperation of Eve 
The sin by which death entered 
into the world was indeed one man’s 
(Rom. 5:12), but with the coopera- 
tion of the woman: “From the wom- 
an came the beginning of sin, and 


through her we all die” (Ecclus. 
25:33). This element of coopera- 
tion is generally not treated suffi- 
ciently by theologians, and thus Eve 
becomes only the occasion of the sin. 


This conclusion does not satisfy rev- 
elation. We must note carefully the 
following details from Genesis. 


Adam received the command not 
to eat of the tree. Later God created 
Eve as a companion of the opposite 
sex. They were intended to be co- 
causes of generation, Adam to be the 
determining and Eve the determin- 
able efficient cause. 


A Co-cause of Sin 

The devil as a serpent tempted 
Eve, but clearly intended that through 
her Adam would fall also, as we see 
by the use of the plural: “Why did 
God command you (vobis) ...” 
(Gen. 3:1, also vv. 4 and 5). Eve 
knew this because as soon as she 
sinned she immediately gave the fruit 
to Adam. Eve is therefore a cause of 
Adam’s eating and sinning. This is 
confirmed by Scripture: (a) When 
God asked Adam about it, he replied, 
“The woman you gave me as a com- 
panion gave it to me and I ate.” 
Adam could not have blamed Eve if 
he had not judged that she was a co- 
cause. (b) “The woman you gave 
me as a companion” is as much as 
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saying, “As long as I was by myself, 
I kept your commandments .. . 

God’s words also confirm this in- 
terpretation. He asks Eve not why 
she ate, but why she gave the fruit 
to Adam (Gen. 3:12-13). God’s 
curse on Adam (vv. 17-19) begins 
by stating Eve’s cooperation: “Be- 
cause you listened to the voice of 
your wife and ate. . .” Finally, since 
the punishment is proportioned to the 
fault, the punishment inflicted upon 
the woman clearly manifests that ac- 
cording to the divine Judge the fault 
was also Eve’s (v. 16). Therefore 
the causal relationship of Eve to 
Adam is clearly pointed out in Sacred 
Scripture and demands treatment in 
theology. 


Object of Sin 
Since a human act takes its species 
from its object, let us consider, in 
the concrete, the object of Adam’s 
sin. The object, in reference to the 
act, is its matter (not ex qua, but 


circa quam). It is certainly in the 
genus of sin and the species of dis- 
obedience. But if we take disobedi- 
ence as a genus we can see a further 


specification: it is in the species of 
cooperation, an assent to the eating 
of the fruit given him by Eve, as 
God said, “Because you listened to 
the voice of your wife .. .” There- 
fore Adam’s sin is a social sin, i.e., 
in the species of cooperation. 


Assent in its concept requires two 
things: the object of the assent (the 
determinable part, the material ele- 
ment) and the act of assenting (the 
determining part, the formal ele- 
ment). In Adam’s sin the forbidden 
fruit before its presentation by Eve 
is only the remote matter—Adam did 
not consent to the fruit as forbidden, 
but because he wanted to accommo- 
date his wife. Eve’s presenting the 
forbidden fruit is, therefore, the 
proximate matter of Adam’s assent. 
And so Eve is the efficient cause of 
the proximate desire of Adam. 
Adam’s assent is now reduced to two 


principles: the material principle, 
which is Eve giving the matter under 
the aspect of its proximate desir- 
ability, and the formal principle, 
which is Adam eliciting the assent by 
eating the fruit and experiencing this 
proximate desirability. 

According to St. Thomas, one 
thing with respect to another can be 
both cause and caused under differ- 
ent aspects. Thus, matter is the cause 
of the form in that it sustains the 
form, and form is the cause of the 
matter in that it gives the matter its 
to be in act. We have, analogously, 
this reciprocity of causes in our ques- 
tion: Eve, in administering the mat- 
ter of the assent, in some way sus- 
tains the assent of Adam as though 
she were a material cause; but, con- 
sidering her act before the assent of 
Adam, we see that it is only in po- 
tency to being the matter of his as- 
sent to sin. It becomes such in act 
when determined by Adam’s act of 
assent, which is like a formal cause; 
and the disobedience of Eve actually 
sustains the disobedience of Adam. 
Adam’s act of assent, therefore, has 
a double causality: formal, rendering 
Eve’s administration cooperation in 
act; and efficient, making the two 
one adequate efficient cause of the 
sin. 

Social Sin 

The sin through which death en- 
tered into the world was, then, a 
social sin, i.e., brought about by the 
concurrence of the two principles 
efficiently. Ecclesiasticus (25:33) 
mentions the material principle. St. 
Paul speaks of the formal principle 
(Rom. 5:12). Paul also speaks only 
of the formal principle of the re- 
demption (I Tim. 2:5). Hence, to 
say that Eve is only the occasion of 
Adam’s sin leaves much of revelation 
unexplained. Therefore Eve can 
rightly be called material principle in 
the work of generation, “the mother 
of all the living” (Gen. 3:20), and 
also material principle of the Fall, the 
mother of all the dying through 
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whom we all die (Ecclus. 25:33) 
since the beginning of sin was in her. 

The purpose of the devil was to 
bring about a social deed in the Fall. 
God turns this idea against him when 
He curses him: “And I will place 
enmity between you and the woman, 
and between your seed and her seed, 
it will crush you in the head and you 
will crush (i.e., wound) it in the 
heel” (Gen. 3:15)° God makes a 
friend of a woman whose seed would 
be the implacable enemy of the devil 
and would completely crush him. 
Hence do we rightly call this verse 
the protoevangelium, the first an- 
nouncing of the good news of the 
redemption. In other words, the re- 
demption will also be a social deed 
with its parts clearly distinct, but 
with the same enmity shared by 
mother and offspring. 


A word must be said here about 
our method of exegesis. The best 
interpretation of any prophecy is the 
event which follows. Since the proto- 
evangelium is clearly a metaphor, to 
understand the full meaning of the 
prophecy we must interpret it in the 
light of its fulfillment. 


The protoevangelium makes four 
points: (a) divine enmity between 
the woman and the serpent, (b) di- 
vine enmity between the woman’s 
seed and the serpent, (c) crushing 
the serpent’s head by the woman’s 
seed, and (d) crushing the seed’s 
heel by the serpent. From a and b it 
follows that, at least as regards its 
end, the enmity of the woman and of 
her seed toward the serpent is the 
same. From c and d it follows that 
the enmity of the seed is more effi- 
cacious, since it is the serpent’s head 
that will be crushed. 

Taking up this last point first, the 
seed of the woman will crush the 
head of the serpent, while the serpent 


will only crush his heel. The outcome 


‘Editor’s note: This translation is accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text, which varies from 
the Vulgate. 


of this battle, therefore, will be the 
complete destruction of the serpent, 
whereas the seed will only suffer a 
wound. This wound was certainly 
Christ’s violent death, but this was 
only temporary, lasting three days. 
On the other hand, the crushing of 
the devil was compiete, as_ the 
prophecy indicated. 

Also, these are simultaneous ef- 
fects, both brought about by the 
death of Christ as the prophecy de- 
mands: “He will crush your head, 
and you will crush his heel.” Theo- 
logians generally pass over this point 
of simultaneity entirely or else they 
resort to all sorts of curious explan- 
ations which hardly satisfy. This is 
particularly true of those who try to 
explain “the seed” in some collective 
sense. Actually, the devil was never 
crushed except when Christ “bowed 
his head and gave up his spirit.” 


The Woman 

Who is ‘‘the woman ?’’ It was 
pointed out above that the enmity of 
the woman and of her seed is the same. 
Can the woman be Eve? In revela- 
tion (Gen. 3:16, 20, 21; 4:1, 25; 
Tob. 8:8; Ecclus. 25 :24-33) we find 
Eve as the helper of Adam and the 
first sinner being punished for her 
sin. She is called “the mother of all 
the living,” but this refers to natural 
generation. It may be objected that 
Genesis 4:1 and 4:25 show Eve to be 
the friend of God. However, this is 
sufficiently explained by the fact that 
she was sorry for her sin. It does not 
show that she had that same enmity 
toward the devil which was in Christ, 
as the text demands. Nor did she 
generate one who would crush the 
head of the devil; rather, her first 
born was a murderer. In the New 
Testament, St. Paul indicates that 
Eve is to be more blamed than 
praised (I Tim. 2:11-14; II Cor. 
11:3). 

Eve cannot be the woman because 
she is only remotely the mother of 
Christ. If this were the correct inter- 
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pretation, one would also have to in- 
clude all other women in the gene- 
alogy between Eve and Mary, and 
“the woman” would be collective and 
not refer only to Eve. Certainly 
neither Eve nor all these others had 
that enmity demanded by the text. 


Furthermore, if these enmities are 
to be found in Eve, God would have 
anticipated the blessing He later gave 
Abraham. Eve, for believing the 
devil, would be said to receive the 
same reward that Abraham received 
for believing God. Finally, in divine 
matters, there should be a certain 
equality between damage and _ its 
reparation, between the fault and its 
recompense. The Fall was committed 
with the immediate concurrence of a 
woman; the redemption should like- 
wise have the immediate concurrence 
of a woman, and this cannot possibly 
be Eve. 


The Blessed Virgin 
Can “the woman” be Mary? In 


Luke (1:28-38) we find that the 
Blessed Virgin is statically or pas- 
sively the enemy of the devil (vv. 28 
and 30), and also actively and dy- 
namically such (vv. 31-33 and 38). 
Three times the angel states her 
sanctity (passive enmity) : (a) “Hail, 
full of grace,” (b) “The Lord is with 
thee,” and (c) “You have found 
grace with God.” In a and ¢ Mary’s 
inherent sanctity is pointed out; and 
there is included that great grace 
which she was about to receive, the 
motherhood of the Messias. Further, 
b says that God has set her aside for 
some special work—this is the com- 
mon meaning in the Old Testament 
(cf. Ex. 3:11-17; Jos. 1:5 and 9; 
Jer. 1:19; John 3:2). All this cer- 
tainly implies a divinely placed hos- 
tility in the Blessed Virgin toward 
the devil. Her work is then ex- 
plicitly stated in vv. 31-33 and her 
acceptance in v. 38 (active enmity). 
It is thus shown that the Blessed 
Virgin ought to be considered “the 
woman” of the protoevangelium. 
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The meaning of the serpent 
strengthens this interpretation. The 
prophecy is metaphorical. This is 
clear from text and context. In it 
God seems to curse the animal, but 
actually He is cursing the devil; so 
too the woman seems to be Eve, but 
if we carry out the figure, the woman 
should be someone else, and this can 
be only the Blessed Mother. The seed 
of the serpent are the angels of the 
devil; the seed of the woman is the 
Word Incarnate. The crushing of the 
head of the serpent is the redemption 
brought about by the crushing of the 
heel of the woman’s seed, i.e., 
Christ’s death on the cross. This then 
is the formal and literal sense of the 
protoevangelium expressed meta- 
phorically. 


Material Principle 


Since, as we have seen, the enmi- 
ties of the woman and her seed are 
the same, and the enmity of Christ 
is directed to His death on the cross, 
i.e., the objective redemption, there- 
fore the enmity of His Blessed Moth- 
er must be in the order of the ob- 
jective redemption. And yet, although 
both Mary and her seed attain the 
same end, the text of the proto- 
evangelium indicates that it will be in 
different ways. Christ will be the 
formal principle, and Mary will be 
His Mother and her concurrence will 
be determined by His act; hence she 
can be called the material principle 
of the objective redemption. 

This conclusion confirms the idea 
of perfect retribution since, as in the 
Fall Eve cooperated as material 
principle, so in the redemption Mary 
cooperates as material principle. To 
see how this came about in the con- 
crete we must look to the New Tes- 
tament. 

In its moral consideration, the ob- 
jective redemption consists in the 
obedience of Christ “unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” Was this obe- 
dience dependent on the obedience of 
Mary; and if so, in what sense? This 
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is the problem of the coredemption. 
If Christ’s obedience was in some 
sense dependent, then in my opinion, 
we have coredemption in the order 
of the objective redemption. If the 
causality involved in the coredemp- 
tion is analogous to that previously 
explained in the Fall, then it would 
seem that the Blessed Virgin is the 
material principle of the objective re- 
demption. 


A Double Aspect 


Formally, Christ’s obedience is de- 
pendent only on Himself. But since 
He is the Son of Mary, His acts can 
be said to be mediately dependent on 
her. This hardly seems to suffice, and 
even Father Lennerz admits that the 
Blessed Virgin is mediate core- 
demptress. But let us consider His 
obedience from .the point of view of 
its object or its matter. This is His 
life to be offered up (Tit. 2:14; Eph. 
5:2, Heb. 10:4-5). But because His 
life depends immediately on Mary’s 
obedience, His obedience, by reason 
of its matter, depends immediately 
on her obedience. Therefore, the 
motherhood of the Messias admits a 
double aspect of efficient causality 
on the obedience of Christ: mediate 
in what is formal in His obedience, 
and immediate in what is material. 
Consequeritly, she can properly be 
called the material principle of the 
objective redemption; i.e., the prin- 
ciple from which the material ele- 
ment of Christ’s obedience immedi- 
ately proceeds. 


To put it another way, we can 
ask: How is the Blessed Virgin’s 
obedience referred to the obedience 
of Christ? Is it insofar as her obedi- 
ence is the cause of His life precisely 
as the matter of the oblation (redu- 
plicative sense), or only the cause of 
His life which is such matter (specif- 
icative sense) ? If it is the latter, then 
Christ’s obedience is only mediately 
dependent on that of His Mother. 
But if it is the former, we have an 
immediate dependence and sufficient 


foundation for calling her the ma- 
terial p: ciple of the objective re- 
demption. To answer this we must 
return to revelation. 

St. John records that some of the 
people of Jerusalem thought that 
when Christ would come, no one 
would know where He was from 
(John 7 :27; cf. Heb. 5:10; Heb. 7:3, 
17). He ceuld have come of unknown 
origins and His redemption would 
have been just as effective. In that 
way, His obedience would not have 
been dependent on any human being. 
But God did not choose that method ; 
rather He willed that the redemption 
depend on the free consent of the 
Blessed Virgin. His reason for this 
choice cannot be found in the essence 
of the redemption, but rather in the 
manner in which God willed the re- 
demption to be carried out; namely, 
as a social act with His Mother as a 
co-principle. We will consider four 
texts which bring this out: Luke 1: 
28-38; Luke 2:35; John 2:4; John 
19 :26. 

The Annunciation 

No one would doubt Mary’s deep 
knowledge of the Old Testament. 
Her Magnificat emphasizes this; 
each verse can be found almost ver- 
batim somewhere in Moses or the 
prophets. With this background, the 
Angel of the Annunciation further 
instructs her (Luke 1 :28-38). 

The first instruction concerns the 
divine Redeemer and His rule. She 
will conceive a male child of divine 
dignity; in fact, his name is to be 
Jesus, meaning Yahweh is salvation 
(vv. 31-32; cf. Is. 7:14 and 53:13). 
He will rule in the house of David 
forever (vv. 32-33; cf. II Kings 7: 
12-13; Jer. 23:5-6; Dan. 7 :13-14). 

The angel’s second instruction is 
in answer to her question: “How is 
this to happen, since I do not know 
man?” The conception of her Son 
will be entirely by supernatural 
means, and again he emphasizes the 
holiness of her Son (v. 35), who 
will, in fact, be the Son of God. 
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Hearing this she could readily have 
recalled Isaias’ words: “A child is 
born to us, a son is given to us. And 
the scepter has been placed on his 
shoulders and his name is called 
Wonderful, Counselor, Strong God 
...” (Is. 9:6-7). 

The angel’s third instruction 
proves his own divine mission (vv. 
36-37) when he tells Mary that her 
cousin Elizabeth has conceived a 
child. 

“And Mary said, ‘Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord, be it done to me 
according to your word.’” There- 
fore, whatever is contained in this 
“word” of the angel, insofar as it is 
known by her, is the object of Mary’s 
consent. This knowledge which we 
claim for her need not have been 
altogether clear, but certain points 
stand out, as we have mentioned. 

Is Christ’s redemptive death a part 
of this knowledge? We answer yes for 
the following reasons. Her knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament—she 
knew the Psalms well—is sufficient 
to show that she knew of His passion 
and death (cf. Ps. 21:7-9, 15-19). 
Moreover, the angel had to explain 
to St. Joseph that “He will save the 
people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21), 
whereas such an explanation was not 
given Mary because she knew it 
simply from what the angel told her. 
Furthermore, she knew she was the 
mother of the Messias: “All nations 
will call me blessed” Luke 1:48). 
Finally, the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus were upbraided for being 
slow and dull not to know what the 
Messias ought to have suffered 
(Luke 24:25). But who would so 
accuse the Blessed Virgin? Hence 
we say Mary knew of her Son’s 
death, though probably only ob- 
scurely in its details. 

In summary, we say that the ob- 
ject of the consent of the Blessed 
Virgin is the Redeemer who will die 
for the salvation of men and, as such, 
this is the object of the obedience of 
Christ. Consequently, His obedience 


immediately and directly depends on 
that of His Mother. And so her 
obedience sustains His like a material 
cause, while His obedience gives real 
existence to hers like a formal cause. 
She is, therefore, a true coredemp- 
tress, the material principle of the ob- 
jective redemption by reason of the 
fact that Christ is the Redeemer, the 
formal principle of the objective re- 
demption. This doctrine is formally 
implicitly revealed in the first chapter 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

This doctrine is further strength- 
ened by the prophecy of Simeon 
(Luke 2:35). The compassion of 
Mary is divinely ordered to the pas- 
sion of Christ and with it constitutes 
one whole. 


Wedding Feast 

At the wedding feast of Cana 
(John 2:4) we have another indica- 
tion of this doctrine. Christ’s re- 
sponse to His Mother is not a refusal 
to work a miracle. That is clear, for 
even the Blessed Virgin did not con- 
sider it as such (v. 5). What, then, 
does He mean by “What is it to me 
and to thee, woman? My hour is not 
yet come”? This would seem to be 
an allusion to His redemptive mis- 
sion. Since this interpretation solves 
the difficulties of the text, it would 
seem preferable. 

“What is it to me and to thee” is 
a refusal of union now, but implying 
a union in the future. The word 
woman is an allusion to that union as 
prophesied in Gen. 3:15. These in- 
terpretations are demanded by the 
reference to His “hour.” In all other 
passages in the fourth Gospel, this 
word has only one meaning, the hour 
of His passion and death (John 7: 
30; 8:20; 13:1). 

Our Lord’s testament from the 
cross repeats the same idea (John 
19:26). During His public life Christ 
had insisted that we leave father, 
mother, and all things for His sake. 
Certainly He is not going to contra- 
dict Himself by being concerned 
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about the’ temporal care of His 
Mother at this time. “Woman, be- 
hold your son” certainly ought to 
have a meaning primarily Messianic ; 
namely, her motherhood of redeemed 
mankind. His hour is come (John 
2:4) when her compassion is joined 
to His sufferings (Luke 2:35) as He 
offers to God the sacrifice of His 
life for the salvation of men (Luke 
1 :28-38). And just as Eve, “the 
mother of all the living” in the order 
of nature, is joined with Adam in the 
Fall, Mary, the second Eve and 


mother of all the living in the super- 
natural order, is joined with her Son, 
the second Adam, in the Redemption. 
Therefore, in this passage, Christ 


reveals the mystery of her mother- 
hood of all men by making her a 
sharer with Him in the work of the 
objective redemption. 

In calling the Blessed Virgin the 
material principle of the objective re- 
demption, we can completely satisfy 
revelation, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New. The whole has 
been unified, the principles are simple 
and clear, and the explanations ob- 
vious. Christ therefote ought to be 
considered the formal principle of 
the objective redemption, our “one 
Mediator between God and men,” 
and His Mother the material prin- 
ciple of the objective redemption, our 
true coredemptress. 


P. rotestantism in the United States 


John A. Hardon, S.J. 


The following ts a brief summary of three articles on American Prot- 
estantism which first appeared in the Civilta Cattolica 1955, I(pp. 53-64, 
540-50); II(pp. 149-59), under the titles, “Disunione nel Protestantesimo 
Americano,” “I Protestanti Americani di Fronte alla Propria Disunione,”’ 


“Tl Movimento Ecumenico in U.S.A.” 


I. DISUNITY IN AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 

Protestantism in the United States is 
the testing ground of the world ecumenical 
movement because the problem of disunity 
facing ecumenism is magnified many times 
in America, where “the fissiparous tendency 
which has characterized the whole of 
Protestantism has run riot.” American 
Protestants are divided on almost every 
issue of Christian doctrine and worship, 
as evidenced first by their ecclesiastical 
sectarianism, and then by the dogmatic lib- 
eralism within the denominations them- 
selves. 

Denominational Disunity 

According to recent statistics, there are 
86 Protestant denominations in the United 
States, subdivided into 234 sects, ranging 
in size from the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin with 800 adherents to the various 
Baptist bodies with some 17 million mem- 
bers. 

American Protestants range in doctrinal 
belief all the way from the super-naturalism 
of the right-wing Lutherans to the agnosti- 
cism of the left-wing Unitarians. In ritual 
and worship, they range from the near- 
Catholicism of the high-church Episco- 


palians to the barren simplicity of the 
silent-meeting Quakers. Without attempt- 
ing a full scale comparison of these differ- 
ences, we can briefly classify the most im- 
portant discrepancies according to tra- 
ditional theological principles. As regards 
the divinity of Christ, the Protestant hand- 
books of doctrine generally repeat the words 
of the Creed declaring belief in “Jesus 
Christ, the only Son of God.” But not all 
subscribe to this. Outstanding in their 
skepticism about the Incarnation are the 
Congregationalists who, in their latest dec- 
laration of faith, teach that, “in knowing 
Jesus,” the early Christians “felt they had 
come much closer to God than ever before. 
That was the Son of God.” The majority 
‘of Protestants reject Christian tradition as 
a source of divine faith. In opposition to 
this, the Protestant Episcopal Church freely 
espouses tradition. 

As a body, Protestantism denies the 
papacy is of divine institution; but beyond 
that there is no agreement on the governing 
office in the church. In general, however, 
the sectarians may be classified in their 
descending emphasis on the priesthood. 
Episcopalians and Methodists, at least on 
principle, teach that a bishop is the chief 





pastor in the church; Presbyterians hold 
that the governing body is centered around 
the elders, elected by the people; Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists hold to “the 
autonomy of the local church and its inde- 
pendence of all ecclesiastical control.” 

Generally denying all but the two sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Eucharist, the 
churches are not agreed even on the nature, 
necessity and manner of administration of 
these. Significantly, the Baptists deny that 
baptism is necessary for salvation. All the 
denominations who still retain the Lord’s 
Supper use leavened or unleavened bread. 
But there is wide diversity as regards the 
use of wine. Some churches, like the Episco- 
palians, use wine. Others, like the Method- 
ists, insist on unfermented grape juice. The 
Mormans use water. Behind this substitu- 
tion lies their inveterate opposition to 
alcohol. 

Doctrinal and Ritual Freedom 

The denominations openly encourage dog- 
matic and ritual individualism. Unlike the 
“false freedom” in the Catholic Church, 
“which consists only in liberty to believe 
and do what the infallible authority of the 
Church says is true and right,” American 
Protestants are told by their leaders they 
are free to accept or reject, as the Spirit 
moves them. Theirs is “an inclusive Chris- 
tianity . . . It has no exclusive doctrines, 
rites or ceremonies.” 


II. AMERICAN PROTESTANTS 
INVESTIGATE THEIR DISUNITY 

Protestant scholars have undertaken to 
analyze the background of the proliferation 
of their own denominations in America. 
They are frank in admitting that while 
Protestants have been divided into different 
sects from the very beginning, the division 
has not been so rapid or so radical as in 
the United States. How explain this ab- 
normal situation? 

1. The first explanation suggested is that 
the principle of religious liberty granted by 
the American Constitution tended to be 
carried over from the political sphere to 
the sphere of religion. 

2. Secession was part of the American 
Protestant tradition, since practically every 
sect which migrated to the States had 
broken away from the parent denomination 
in Europe. 

3. The uninhibited growth of so many 
denominations on American soil may be ex- 
plained by the pioneer psychology of the 
nation. 

Minority Opinion 

A very vocal minority of American 
Protestants considers religious diversity 
the glory of our nation’s liberty. “That 
diversity, so far from being something to 
carp at, is Protestantism’s glory. Only he 
who does not comprehend the patterns and 
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processes of democracy can fail to under- 
stand and appreciate our profusion of sects. 
It conforms to the rich pattern of heteroge- 
neity that characterizes so much of life in 
these United States . . . Did the founder 
[of the country] look aghast at the reli- 
gious coat of many colors? ... They helped 
design it.” 
Majority Attitude 

The majority of Protestants, certainly 
the church leaders, are agreed that sec- 
tarianism is an evil that needs to be cor- 
rected. Best known among the critics have 
been the annual guest speakers on Christian 
Unity at the University of Chicago. They 
summarize the evils of disunity under six 
heads : 

1. “Denominationalism is scandalously 
wasteful of Protestant resources.” There is 
a prodigal waste of money in needless du- 
plication. Fifty-three million Protestants 
operate a total of 260,000 church edifices, 
by comparison with Catholics, numbering 31 
million, with less than 16,000 churches. 

2. “The missionary expansion of the 
Christian faith is seriously handicapped 


and misrepresented by our sectarianism.” 
A divided church at home hinders the 
spread of the gospel among people in non- 
Christian lands. 

3. “Denominationalism frustrates the ef- 
forts of Protestantism to discharge the 


unique responsibility which the social 
gospel lays upon the Christian Church.” 
Particularly in conflict with the “massive 
blocs of secular interest” in the country, 
the Protestant churches “present a picture 
of limp futility.” 

4. “The denominational system robs 
Protestantism of its inherent strength in 
its inescapable competition with a formida- 
ble and aggressive Roman Catholicism.” 
The two are competitors “for the soul of 
America,” with Catholicism “rapidly over- 
taking Protestantism.” 

5. “Denominationalism provincializes 
Protestant mentality by erecting barriers 
against the free flow of Christian 
thought.” Instead of being united under 
Christ and the gospel, Christian peoples 
are separated, with serious harm to their 
moral and spiritual welfare. 

6. “Denominationalism breeds a_ subtle 
and perilous moral insincerity among Prot- 
estant Christians.” This is said to be the 
most damaging indictment of sectarianism. 
In order to maintain their position as min- 
isters of a distinct group, churchmen feel 
compelled to resuscitate obsolete issues into 
a semblance of importance and reality. 


III. THE PROTESTANT ECUMEN- 
ICAL MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

The ecumenical movement in the United 
States is an effort to join a divided Prot- 
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estantism into some kind of religious unity. 
While its beginnings go back more than 
a century, the large scale mergers have 
all taken place since 1900. From 1906 to 
1950, there have been sixteen major unions 


PROTESTANTISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


in American Protestantism, thirteen of 
which resulted in the formation of new 
denominations, and three were interdenomi- 
national, in which numerous sects united 
to form a federated church council. 


MERGERS FORMING NEW DENOMINATIONS 


Denominations Merged 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Cumberland, 


Presbyterian 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
Free Baptist 


Hague Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran, 


Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 


General Synod Evangelical Lutheran, General 


New Denomination Formed 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


The Northern Baptist 
Convention 
Norwegian Lutheran 


United Lutheran Church 


Council Evangelical Lutheran, United Synod 


Evangelical Lutheran 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 


Evangelical Association, United Evangelical 
Reformed Church in the U. S., Hungarian 


Reformed Church 


Congregational, Evangelical Protestant 


Congregational Christian Churches 


Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio, Lutheran 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Evangelical Church 
Reformed Church 
in the U.S. 
Congregational 
Congregational-Christian 
Church 
American Lutheran Church 


Synod of Buffalo, Evangelical Lutheran 


Synod of Iowa 
Evangelical Synod, Reformed Church 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist Episcopal 


Evangelical Reformed Church 
The Methodist Church 


Church, South Methodist Protestant Church 


United Brethren, Evangelical Church 


Evangelical United Brethren 


MERGERS FORMING FEDERATED CHURCH COUNCILS 


Denominations Merged 


Twenty-eight Reformed Churches including 
Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians 

Fifteen Fundamentalist Churches including the 
Bible Protestant and Militant Fundamental 
Twenty-five Protestant denominations and five 


Eastern Orthodox Churches 


Evaluation 


The most obvious merit of Protestant 
ecumenism in America has been the lessen- 
ing of tension among the various denomi- 
nations. Instead of opposing one another, 
they are now cooperating in projects and 
areas where previously there was little or 
no collaboration. For example, one of the 
principal services sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is “Evangel- 
ism,” which promotes the spiritual interests 
of the member churches. However, it is 
especially in the field of public education 
that the reduced tension among American 
Protestants shows promise of spiritual 
benefit to the country. As denomination- 
alism is reduced, the chances are improved 
for introducing at least a minimum of re- 
ligious training into public education with- 
out the fear of arousing sectarian hostility. 


Name of Merger 
Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ 

American Council of 
Christian Churches 
National Council of the 
Churches of Christ 


On the debit side, American ecumenism 
suffers from the congenital weakness of 
Protestantism—religious liberalism. For 
example, when the Congregational and 
Christian Churches united in 1931, they 
did so in spite of traditional creedal differ- 
ences, agreeing that “the basis of union be 
conditioned . . . not upon uniformity of 
theological opinion.” Equally devoid of 
doctrinal content is the National Council 
of Churches. While boasting that “the 
Council represents more people than any 
other religious body in America,” the of- 
ficial documentation is honest in admitting 
that the principle of union is strictly prag- 
matic. “The Council does not enter into 
details of doctrine . . . It conserves free- 
dom ... while at the same time securing 
needed unity of action.” 





The Una Sancta Movement in Germany 


Raimund Hammer 


There is in Germany today a strong spirit of cooperation 
between Catholics and Protestants, whose efforts toward reunion 
are spearheaded by the Una Sancta movement. Father Hammer 
here traces the background and development of the movement and 
points out dangers as well as tangible results. The article appeared 
in Unitas 5(1953:4), pp. 212-22, under the title, “Efforts To- 
wards Reunion Between Catholics and Non-Catholic Christians 


in Germany.” 


Since the early 1900’s there has 
been a strong reawakening of the de- 
sire for unity among the non-Catholic 
Christians of Germany, especially for 
the Una Sancta, the one Church 
founded by our Lord. These aspira- 
tions found concrete expression in 
the conferences at Stockholm, Lau- 
sanne, Oxford, and Edinburgh, in the 
foundation of the World Council of 
Churches, and the meetings at Ams- 
terdam and Lund. 

Non-Catholic Christians have un- 
derstood this title of Una Sancta as 
pointing to an ideal, the realization 
of which belonged to the future. 
Catholics, on the other hand, from 
the very beginning have had the ob- 
vious duty of defending the position 
that the Una Sancta was already 
with us, was in fact the Catholic 
Church. Nevertheless, the deep sin- 
cerity of our separated brothers has 
stirred German Catholics into a con- 
sciousness of the terrible tragedy of 
Christian disunity, and the realiza- 
tion that we Catholics have, by 
Christ’s command, the duty of prepar- 
ing the way for their return to the 
true Church of Christ. 


Appeal to Reunion 
As early as 1914, the Franciscan, 
Father Giesbert Menge, had made an 
“appeal for peace among the German 
peoples” in his book Reunion in the 
Faith. He prefaced this appeal with 


words that made his intention clear: 
“T do not wish for a reunion brought 
about at the cost of the destruction 
of Christian thought or by the camou- 
flaging of doctrinal differences. My 
goal is this: an unqualified submis- 
sion to Catholic dogma as the basis 
of reunion.” In 1920 he founded the 
Winfried-Bund with its central office 
in Paderborn, the aim of which was 
“to win back to the Roman Catholic 
Church all other Christians,” but re- 
stricting this movement for the mo- 
ment to Germany. The means were: 
“Prayer, mortification, good example, 
and positive, non-polemical exposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine.” 


A further step forward was made 
by Dr. Max Josef Metzger, the presi- 
dent of the White Cross Society of 
Christ the King, in Meitingen, near 
Augsburg. He made the acquaintance 
of outstanding Catholics and repre- 
sentatives of other denominations and 
organized discussions with a view to 
breaking down barriers arising from 
differences in belief. After a certain 
amount of preparatory work, he 
founded in 1925 the Confraternity of 
Una Sancta which united all previous 
groupings into one vast union of 
prayer. He proposed three distinct 
tasks for this new association: (1) 
special attention to prayer and sacri- 
fice as the basis of the entire move- 
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ment ; (2) close collaboration between 
the specialists of the various denomi- 
nations with a view to eliminating 
mutual misunderstanding and to de- 
fining real points of difference; (3) 
intense social and charitable activity 
towards all those in need without dis- 
tinction, entailing that degree of self- 
sacrifice which alone would render 
their apostolate of the word worthy of 
confidence. 

This project found a widespread 
response. In 1939 and 1940 Dr. 
Metzger organized two ecumenical 
conferences. In most of the principal 
cities, new branches of Una Sancta 
were opened on local initiative. With 
the quick expansion of the movement, 
the insufficiency of the original con- 
fraternity caused the establishment of 
the free Union of Una Sancta with 
which all the branches of Una Sancta 
in Germany either joined or worked 
in close association. The spiritual 
center of the movement was the 
House of Christ the King in Meitin- 
gen; from here literature on the 
movement was distributed to the 
various branches, questions answered, 
and the organ of the new association 
called Rundbriefe published. 

Unfortunately Dr. Metzger could 
not long continue his work. He was 
twice arrested during the so-called 
Third Reich. A woman, who had 
managed to get herself accepted in 
Una Sancta circles in Berlin, de- 
nounced him to the authorities in 
June, 1943; and he was condemned 
to death as a traitor in April, 1944. 


Goal of Una Sancta 


The aims of the Una Sar -*a move- 
ment were solely: (1) the overcom- 
ing of the prejudices and misunder- 
standings of centuries in an atmos- 
phere of peaceful collaboration; (2) 
the acceptance of those mutual be- 
liefs which even now still link the 
other denominations to the Catholic 
Church, even though this is no longer 
realized by the vast majority of their 
adherents; (3) the recognition of 


positive values in the beliefs of our 
separated brothers, that is to say, 
the identification of what particular 
mission the Holy Spirit has seen fit 
to achieve in them while separated 
from the Church; (4) the utmost 
attention to their views which they 
must be allowed to discuss freely 
with us, since their position outside 
the Church is one of good faith; (5) 
finally, the establishment of the 
means whereby the divergencies may 
receive detailed statement and be ex- 
amined. 

It is undeniable that all these en- 
deavors to bring together Christians 
of different denominations have met 
with considerable success in Ger- 
many. A proof of this is to be seen 
in the happier relations between 
members of different communions ; in 
the elimination from text books of 
distorted accounts of the beliefs of 
other denominations; in the serious 
study, on the part of the Protestant 
theologians, of Catholic theological 
literature; in the participation of 
“Catholic Observers” in Evangelical 
academies; in the close collaboration 
of Catholics and Protestants alike on 
a Christian political platform, besides 
direct action between highly placed 
representatives of the different 
groups. 

Imprudence and Error 

But there have been imprudences. 
In his pastoral letter of June 28, 1948, 
the Archbishop of Paderborn refers 
to them: “It is undeniable that in 
various Una Sancta conferences or- 
ganized by laymen of good will but 
ill-instructed, some rash and impru- 
dent assertions have been made, and 
the ensuing discussions have caused 
embarrassment to some of those pres- 
ent, giving them the impression that, 
in fact, there was no real difference 
in belief and it was a matter of little 
importance whether one belonged to 
one denomination or the other. Fur- 
ther, there have been occasions when 
there has been communicatio in sacris 
(participation in false religions).” 
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Here the Archbishop puts his finger 
on the crucial issue. In some Una 
Sancta groups deep theological ques- 
tions have been discussed by laymen 
insufficiently instructed. Imprudent 
assertions have been made. It was 
also overlooked that, to the Catholic 
mind, the Una Sancta which others 
were seeking already existed and was 
the Roman Catholic Church, that 
Christianity may be divided but not 
the Church of Christ; all of which 
entails that the only way to wipe out 
this division is a return to the Church 
which is our Mother. 

Erroneous statements like the fol- 
lowing were not infrequently heard: 
“Catholics must first become Cath- 
olic in the fullest sense of the word, 
just as Evangelicals must become 
fully evangelical, so as to approach 
as near to our Lord as possible. Both 
must work together to arrive at this 
goal. Only then will God grant us 
the grace of real union in Jesus 
Christ.” Or again: By recognizing 
our own errors, “our eyes will surely 
open to the positive values possessed 
by our other brethren; and step by 
step we shall gradually reach the full- 
ness of true catholicism in the orig- 
inal and integral meaning of the 
word.” 

Justifiably, therefore, the Holy Of- 
fice, in its Instruction Ecclesia 
Catholica of December 20, 1949, 
pointed out these deviations from the 
truth. Consequent upon this Instruc- 
tion and the Monitum of June 5, 
1948, and as a result of discussions 
of the doctrinal teaching in Mystici 
Corporis regarding membership of 
the Church, and, above all, of the 
declaration of the dogma of the As- 
sumption of our Lady, the movement 
to bring together members of differ- 
ent denominations, especially the 
Una Sancta Movement, underwent a 
grave crisis. Everywhere there was 
discussion as to whether there was 
any sense in continuing this kind of 
work and, if there were, what direc- 
tion it should take. Our separated 


brothers were brought face to face 
with the incontestable fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church explicitly 
bade them return to their Mother and 
that, with the publication of the new 
dogma, Rome showed again her claim 
that all should recognize the infalli- 
bility of her teaching. With this, a 
number of Una Sancta groups closed 
down. Many friends of the movement 
withdrew disillusioned. 


Non-Catholic Reaction 

Dr. Theophil Wurm, the Evangel- 
ical bishop, for example, was moved 
to write: “It is clear now that the 
open declaration of what the approved 
aims of the Catholic Church are in 
taking part in interdenominational 
discussions no longer permits us of 
the Evangelical Church to continue 
them. If my brother comes to such 
discussions with the manifest inten- 
tion of inducing me in the end to 
acknowledge that his church alone has 
the right to exist, while I go there 
in the humble hope that the honest 
examination of the Scriptures will 
lead us both to discover and correct 
narrow interpretation or distortion of 
the truth of the Bible message, are 
we really genuine collaborators ? This 
we will be only if, before we open the 
discussions, we publicly declare our 
aims. The frankness with which 
Rome has now spoken obliges us to 
use like frankness in saying what are 
our intentions.” 


Tension Overcome 

But, in the course of time, even 
this crisis was safely overcome. Many 
Una Sancta groups remained to- 
gether and set about beginning anew 
in accordance with the Instruction. 
So the work continues in Berlin, 
Leipzig, Mainz, Munich, Nurnberg, 
Stuttgart, Tiibingen, Wiirzberg, etc. 
Each year, in one or other of these 
centers, Una Sancta Conferences are 
organized. In 1953 at Pentecost, 
there was a meeting at Stuttgart 
Hohenheim ; and, towards the end of 
June, Professor Asmussen invited the 
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members of the Munich Circle to be 
his own guests in Kiel. The world- 
wide Octave of Prayer in January 
likewise enjoys great support. Every 
Thursday evening, in memory of the 
sacerdotal prayer of our Lord, a spe- 
cial prayer is said for the reunion of 
all Christians. The House of Christ 
the King at Meitinger is still the 
heart and head of the movement. 
Keeping within the framework of the 
Roman Instruction, the Una Sancta 
sections devote themselves to a seri- 
ous study of theological questions and 
an open discussion of revealed truth. 


In public life relations are friendly. 
In the vast colonies of refugees from 
the East in central and southern Ger- 
many, quite often our friends in the 
Evangelical Church have given us the 
use of their churches for Mass. In 
some German provinces Catholics 
and Protestants are united together 
in the fight for denominational 
schools. In 1953 the Catholics of 
Hamburg were invited to give hospi- 
tality to the Evangelical delegates dur- 
ing their annual meeting in that city. 
At the elections of September 6, 1953, 
millions of Protestants and Catholics 
gave their vote for the same Chris- 
tian party. 


Achievements 


Surely these facts indicate that to- 
day more than ever before there are 
sure grounds for optimism. Men 
alone could never achieve this. It is 
the work of the Holy Spirit mani- 
festing itself in the success of the 
ecumenical movement and in the ini- 
tiative of our brothers in seeking 
anew the treasures of the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church. On May 
22, 1952, Dr. Albert Stéhr, Bishop 
of Mainz, addressed an apostolic let- 
ter to his clergy with reference to the 
ecumenical movement in which, 
among other things, he notes how, 
during the last ten years, there has 
been an amazing growth of the desire 
to find the Una Sancta in the hearts 


of numberless Christians. The Bishop 
points to the successive stages of this 
development : the abandonment of the 
idea of a state church; the beginning 
of a revival of strictly ecclesiastical 
legislation; the courageous struggle 
against Nazi Socialism and the so- 
called Reichskirche. Up to a short 
time ago the hierarchy was consid- 
ered of secondary importance; all 
that was necessary was the perma- 
nence of pure doctrine. But now the 
question of church law and of those 
who represent it is being aired again 
and the whole idea of the ministry and 
its origin discussed, especially the 
episcopate, even the office of Peter. 
The importance of a sacramental sys- 
tem has been rediscovered, and no 
one is any longer content with just 
the ministry of the word. Much more 
emphasis is given today to Holy Com- 
munion. A celebrated ecclesiastic has 
pointed out to his brethren the doc- 
trine of the Mass in the encyclical Me- 


diator Dei. More sympathy is shown 
towards confession. 


The General Council of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches of 
Germany, when they met in Flens- 
burg in April, 1952, declared that the 
hearing of confessions is part of the 
duties of pastors. Greater attention 
and honor is being given to Mary. 
One of the most amazing things was 
the request, by one of the church 
leaders, that the rigid formula of the 
Reform—“by the Scripture alone, by 
faith alone, by grace alone’’—should 
be discarded in favor of the fully 
Catholic “Scripture and _ tradition, 
faith and works, grace and merits,” 
so that all useless, one-sided restric- 
tions might be avoided. There is also 
the need to accept a doctrinal author- 
ity if heretical teaching is to be elimi- 
nated. The Bishop, however, issued a 
warning against too sanguine hopes 
but agreed that these can no longer 
be destroyed by the occasional ex- 
change of bitter words across the 
bounds that divide us. 





Timeliness of the Fourth Gospel 


Xavier Léon-Dufour, S.J. 


The Gospel of St. John is so especially vivid for the reader, 
in Father Léon-Dufour’s opinion, because the evangelist brings 
his reader into active participation in the narrative. In this way 
St. John, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, helps the 
reader of today to realize that Christ’s challenge is directed to him. 
The original article appeared under the title “Actualité du quatri- 
éme évangile” in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 76 (1954:5), pp. 


449-68. 


The purpose of this article is not 
to repeat that the Fourth Gospel is 
applicable to the twentieth century, 
but to show how a Christian of any 
century can say: “The Gospel is the 
word of God for me today.” 


Exegesis is too often content to ex- 
plain the historical setting of the 
Scriptures and the meaning of words. 
This can help us to imagine the events 
related, even to understand the doc- 
trine there contained; but it does not 
sufficiently put us in contact with the 
living Word of God. The evangelist 
did not intend a mere recital of his- 
torical facts, but the establishment 
and strengthening of our union with 
a living Person. 

The Gospel announces an event 
that modifies the entire relation be- 
tween God and man. It proposes a 
question and demands an answer. The 
Man of whom it speaks presses us to 
recognize His divinity. This story 
does not fall into the simple past, but 
rises above the flow of history, reach- 
ing out to each individual and reveal- 
ing to him the meaning of his own 
life. This is its deepest significance, 
and interpretation must vitalize that 
message to make it heard here and 
now. 

Author’s Intention 

In attempting this there is danger 

that piety and imagination might ar- 


bitrarily supply what scientific exege- 
sis would omit. But the Fourth Gos- 
pel gives us a discourse in method. 
Unlike the Synoptics, St. John shows 
the reader how to understand his 
message. He remains a witness ever 
present to his work with the conscious 
intention of making the reader what 
he himself is, contemporary to 
Christ. According to the intention of 
the writer, we must read to believe, 
that, believing, we may have i:fe. 

Like other inspired writers, but in 
a more conscious way, St. ,.*a is a 
writer of his age. But for him this 
age is the age of the Church; he is 
intentionally writing for our time as 
well as his own. This intention has 
a permanent value. 


Current Topics 

Certain characteristics of his Gos- 
pel show St. John’s concern for 
topics immediately at hand. The tre- 
mendous influence of John the Bap- 
tist, enduring long after his death, is 
evident in the Synoptic Gospels and 
in the Acts of the Apostles. In the 
Fourth Gospel the precursor is made 
an influence in the background, 
placed in proper perspective with re- 
lation to the work of Christ and the 
Church. “He must increase, but I 
must decrease” (3:30). 

St. John speaks in an unmistakable 
anti-gnostic tone when he insists on 
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the reality of Christ’s human nature. 
He is opposed to those who wished 
to see in the apostolic message some- 
thing detached from Jesus of Naza- 
reth and to think that the mysteries 
of a divinity have nothing to do with 
earthly matters. For them St. John 
emphasizes details such as the fact 
that Jesus wept, was tired, was trou- 
bled at their lack of faith, and had a 
favorite apostle. He does this to show 
that Jesus is indeed the Word made 
flesh. 

Nevertheless, the evangelist never 
loses sight of his intention to write 
for the entire age of the Church, to 
make the Word of God present for 
all times to come. “He that saw it 
has given testimony . . . that you also 
may believe” (19:35). He has a re- 
curring tendency to slide from the 
singular into the plural of pronouns, 
and by this device the reader finds 
that he also is brought into the con- 
versation and the question is ad- 
dressed to him. Jesus said to Nicode- 


mus : “Wonder not that I said to you 
[you alone] you [all of you] must 
be born again” (3:7). The audience 
is suddenly enlarged. Not only Nico- 
demus but all men are invited to be 


born again. Moreover, St. John 
sometimes tells us how the commu- 
nity responds to Christ’s invitation: 
“We saw his glory .. .” (1:14). 
“Of his fulness we have all received” 
(1:16). 
The Holy Spirit 

It seems quite possible to say that 
the words of Jesus are seeds which 
are intended to germinate later by 
the water of the Holy Spirit. “The 
Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things and bring all 
things to your mind, whatsoever I 
shall have said to you” (14:26). 
“These things I have spoken to you 
in parables. The hour approaches 
when I will no longer speak to you 
in parables, but will show you plainly 
of the Father” (16:25). The life of 
Jesus cannot be fully understood ex- 


cept by the light of the Holy Spirit. 
Speaking as the Messias, Jesus is ad- 
dressing all ages, not merely His own. 
“Blessed are they who have not seen 
and have believed” (20:29). There 
is a time of mystery and a time of 
fuller initiation under the light of the 
Holy Spirit. 

St. John follows the pedagogical 
method of Jesus in distinguishing 
these periods: the time of the events 
which he remembers and the time of 
their perfect understanding, the pres- 
ent age of the Church. The mysteri- 
ous events and the symbolic words of 
Jesus recur to his mind; at the same 
time, with the light of the Holy Spirit 
he understands their deeper meaning. 
Thus, knowing the end in view, he 
shows the significance of what he re- 
lates, adding a word of explanation 
where necessary to put us in contact 
with the Savior. 


The Temple 


When the Jews demanded of Jesus 
a sign to authorize His action, He re- 
plied: “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up” (2:19). 
The reader, like the Jews, would im- 
mediately think of the temple of 
stone; but St. John explains: “He 
spoke of the temple of his body” 
(2:21). However, let us not take this 
as the total meaning of Jesus’ remark. 
This would force us to consider His 
words not symbolic, but equivocal. 
We must remember Jesus’ own com- 
prehension of the situation. As the 
prophets of the Old Testament, but 
more so than they, Jesus as Messias 
would put into these words a depth 
of meaning hidden from His contem- 
poraries in the darkness of the future. 
He spoke both of the temple of stone 
and of the temple of His‘ body, not 
by an equivocation, but as knowing 
from all eternity the symbolic rela- 
tions between the figures of the Old 
Testament and the realities of the 
New. 

This is what St. John explains 
when he adds that Jesus spoke of the 
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temple of His body. By the grace of 
the Holy Spirit inspiring him, he can 
manifest the depth of Jesus’ thought. 
The Christian, also enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, discovers a meaning be- 
yond the comprehension of the by- 
standers. The sign at the time of the 
event was the person of Jesus assert- 
ing His Messianic authority to trans- 
form the Judaism corrupted by its 
chiefs and to reveal the ideal temple 
of which the Jews dreamed. At the 
time of the Christian reader, the sign 
ue person of Jesus again, but the 
Jesus who is to die and to rise again, 
accomplishing in His own person the 
passage from Judaism to Christianity. 
With touches such as this, St. John 
teaches his reader to look upon events 
of the past with the eyes of faith, in 
the Church. To the Samaritan woman 
Jesus spoke of a fountain of living 
water (4:10). The reader is left to 
wonder whether this mysterious fig- 
ure refers to the word of Jesus or to 
the Spirit He will send. Later St. 
John will explain that it refers to the 
Spirit whom those who believe will 
receive (7:39). Again at the entry 
into Jerusalem “his disciples did not 
know these things at the time, but 
when Jesus was glorified they remem- 
bered that these things were written 
of him and that they had done these 
things to Him” (12:16). 


Instructive Purpose 


This manner of procedure adopted 
by St. John shows he intends to make 
his whole narrative an instruction for 
us, especially when he treats of the 
sacraments of baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist. 

In his conversation with Nicode- 
mus, Jesus spoke of the necessity of 
being born of water and the Holy 
Spirit. This certainly refers to bap- 
tism. In St. John’s Gospel water may 
symbolize the Holy Spirit. It may 
also symbolize the word of God: “He 
that believes in me shall never thirst” 
(6:35, 4:13). It seems that Jesus’ 
words: “Unless a man be born again 


of water and the Holy Spirit, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God” (3:3), 
cannot be fully understood until the 
second period of comprehension, 
under the light of the Holy Spirit. 
Immediately after this passage St. 
John adds an instruction given in the 
words of John the Baptist when he 
was asked about the baptism of Jesus. 
He concludes with the words: “He 
that believes in the Son has life ever- 
lasting ; but he that believes not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God remains on him” (3:36). 

The paralytic of Bethsaida who was 
unable to descend into the pool alone 
is symbolic of man who cannot be 
saved by himself, but only by baptism 
in the true pond which is the Savior. 
This explanation is justified by the 
discourse which St. John places im- 
mediately after the miracle. “For as 
the Father raises up the dead and 
gives life, so the Son also gives life 
to whom he will” (5:21). His walk- 
ing symbolizes a true resurrection 
from the dead. 

Jesus’ cure of the blind man shows 
how baptism is an illumination. The 
man was driven from the synagogue 
and received by Christ. He is sent to 
wash in the pool of Siloe, symbol of 
Christ, the one sent by God (9:7). 
As St. Augustine explains: “He 
washed his eyes in the pool; he was 
baptized in Christ.” These events are 
so narrated to help us achieve fuller 
understanding of the doctrine of 
baptism. 


Holy Eucharist 

St. John does not tell the story of 
the institution of the Eucharist. Most 
likely he considers it sufficiently 
known from the Synoptic Gospels. 
However, we must notice that he 
places together the miracle of the mul- 
tiplication of the loaves and the dis- 
course on the bread of life (Ch. 6). 
The Council of Trent would not de- 
cide whether that discourse has for 
its primary object the person of 
Christ or the sacrament of the Eu- 
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charist. The inclination of the Jews 
was certainly to understand the dis- 
course as applying to the words and 
the person of Jesus rather than to the 
mystery of the Eucharist. But the 
more profound sense is brought out 
under the light of the Holy Spirit. 
St. John uses words and allusions of 
a Eucharistic connotation as he was 
inspired to do. The mystery would 
not have been discernible to the audi- 
ence at Capharnaum, but the bread 
of life is not only the words or the 
person of Jesus, but also His Euchar- 
istic Body, the means of eternal life. 
In so relating these events, St. John 
shows that the Eucharist and the his- 
torical person of Christ are insep- 
arable. The Sacrament has no sig- 
nificance unless it is joined to the 
word and person of Jesus. 


Thus, in the age of the Church 
under the light of the Holy Spirit 
and the guidance of the evangelist, 
the words and actions of Jesus can 
be understood in their deeper signifi- 
cance. We are not limited to the com- 
prehension of the contemporaries of 
Jesus. Let us not think, however, that 
we have nothing in common with 
them. St. John does not withdraw 
completely from the historical setting 
of the contemporaries of Jesus, but 
continually returns to it. He always 
brings together their time and ours, 
proposing to their faith and ours the 
same challenge. 


Let us review the event of the 
cleansing of the temple (2:13-22) to 
notice the transitions from the one 
state of understanding to the other, 
from one basic attitude to the other. 
St. John says that the disciples re- 
membered that it was written: “The 
zeal of thy house has consumed me” 
(2:17). Their question was : “Who is 
this man of such remarkable zeal?” 
It is the question of men of good will, 
these men who had believed in Him 
at Cana (2:11). But the Jews, scorn- 
ing His action, asked for a miracle 
to justify it. Jesus tried to raise their 


attention to His person. He tried to 
put before their eyes the imminent 
end of Judaism; in His person He 
was enacting that fate. They could 
have understood Him. “Destroy this 
temple! Indeed, you have already de- 
stroyed it by your hardness and stub- 
bornness ; but I shall rebuild a temple 
not made with hands, My own 
Church, which will endure to the end 
of time.” The Jews, refusing to con- 
sider who is speaking, are dumb- 
founded. “Six and forty years was 
this temple in building : and wilt thou 
raise it up in three days?” (2:20). 
They were determined to see in Jesus 
only an ordinary man. 


Sign of Contradiction 

Thus from the beginning of the 
Gospel, Jesus is presented as a sign 
of contradiction. His very presence is 
the beginning of discrimination ac- 
cording to the fundamental disposi- 
tions of His audience. These charac- 
ters and events are not merely his- 
torical data. The Jews is not simply 
a racial designation. It indicates the 
enemies of Jesus, especially when it 
refers to the Jewish leaders. Jesus 
speaks of their customs and feasts as 
those of an alien people. John the 
Baptist is set apart from them: “The 
Jews sent priests and levites to him 
to ask, ‘Who art thou?’” (1:19). 
Jesus speaks as if He Himself were 
not one of them. “It is written in 
your law” (8:17; 10:34). Others, 
whether Samaritans or publicans, if 
only they have good will, become 
disciples and Christians. The histori- 
cal personages of the Gospel acquire 
a typical character conferred by their 
proximity to Jesus, Savior of the 
world. 


But more than the basic attitudes, 
St. John shows us the consequences 
of faith or of denial. The Jews, not 
understanding Jesus, have not under- 
stood their own religion. They have 
withdrawn from the authority of God 
and have gone over to Satan. “You 
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are of your father, the devil; and the 
desires of your father you will do. 
He was a murderer from the begin- 
ning” (8:44). To refuse the light is 
to refuse adherence to the living 
Being who speaks, to hate the incar- 
nate Truth, and finally to murder 
Him. This is not the tragedy of the 
Jewish nation, but of the human race. 


Under the guidance of St. John, 
the reader finds himself comparable 
to the Jews rebelling against the pre- 
tentions of a man who makes himself 
the equal of God. If he is enlightened 
only by natural reason, he finds him- 
self fighting the mystery of God in- 
carnate. With Nicodemus he flees the 
brightness of the light: “How can 
these things be done?” (3:9). He will 
not understand Jesus’ meaning until 
he is reborn of the Holy Spirit. 

In this unique manner of narrating 
the incredulity of the Jews, St. John 
reveals a more profound reality: the 
objection perpetually proposed by 


humanity confronted by God appear- 
ing as an ordinary man. The Jews 
attempted to escape the question. We 
see their pretexts as our own, then 
the terrible consequences of their 
answer. 


Alongside the Jews are men of 
good will, not yet enlightened, but not 
obstinate as they. Such was the 
Samaritan woman who first recog- 
nized a strange man, then a prophet, 
then the Christ (4:12, 19, 29). Her 
experience is a progression in faith 
until finally she, and those whom she 
brought, believe because of His own 
word (4:41-42). 

The apostles themselves came to 
perfect faith by stages. Beginning 
from His miracle at Cana, they first 
believed in Him (2:11). They 
thought He might be the Messias 
when He cleansed the temple and 
they remembered the word of the 
prophet (2:17). They placed their 
confidence in Him: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go?” (6:68). They declared 
their willingness to die with Him 


(11:16), although they would learn 
to their sorrow that this was an illu- 
sion. They had not yet attained the 
understanding that would be given 
with the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
Their faith began from His miracu- 
lous power to provide them with tem- 
poral goods. But it could not rest on 
that, for the weight of the cross would 
crush that foundation. 


Woven into this history of events 
in Palestine is another history, our 
own. The characters are ever living: 
incredulous Jews, well-meaning dis- 
ciples. In each of us are the traits 
of one or the other, depending upon 
our wish to disperse the darkness of 
evil works in ourselves. 


The Spiritual Gospel 

St. John’s Gospel is sometimes 
called “the spiritual Gospel.” There 
is danger in this term if we limit its 
meaning to St. John’s tendency to 
speak of the pouring forth of the 
Spirit ; or to give a spiritual or sacra- 
mental symbolism to ordinary things 
such as water, bread, and wine; or to 
tell of God’s becoming man in order 
to give creation a deeper meaning and 
elevate the entire order of nature. 
Limited to this, the term might easily 
lead to that gnostic error of making 
the whole purpose of the Word incar- 
nate to raise us to a sort of Platonic 
contemplation, dispelling in the glory 
of His resuftfection all the shadows 
of earth, little by little withdrawing 
us from the factual Jesus, and making 
of external realities a thin covering 
quite dispensable to the Spirit. 


Against this temptation to escape 
from history and reality, St. John 
gives a definite juridical aspect to his 
Gospel. The Holy Spirit has revealed 
deeper meanings in the Savior’s ac- 
tions and words. That revelation is a 
judgment ; and from that moment the 
Holy Spirit assumes a new office, be- 
coming the advocate of Jesus in a 
real judicial process. The vocabulary 
suggests this; and we may point to 
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the judges, the testimony, and the 
plaintiffs. 

The conflict is between truth and 
lying rather than between truth and 
error. The evangelist is not the only 
one who testifies that Jesus speaks 
the truth, and the world is not the 
only tribunal. In the heart of each 
reader the trial goes on and the Advo- 
cate gives His testimony. “He that 
believes in him is not judged, but he 
that does not believe is already judged 
because he believes not in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God. And 
this is the judgment because the light 
is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than the light. For 
their. works were evil. For everyone 
that does evil hates the light and 
comes not to the light that his works 
may not be reproved. But he that 
does truth comes to the light that his 
works may be made manifest because 
they are done in God” (3:18-21). 


Rising up in the midst of men the 


Son of Man makes His revelation. 
Before that men lived in darkness; 
but now the depth of their soul is ex- 
posed, and they see its virtue and 
malice which till now they themselves 
had not realized. “If I had not done 
the works that no other man has done, 
they would not have sinned ; but now 
they have both seen and hated both 
me and my Father” (15:24). “He 
that believes in the Son has life ever- 
lasting ; but he that believes not... 
the wrath of God remains upon him” 
(3:36). 
Judges the Judged 

Chapter five is particularly perti- 
nent here. Jesus is accused of healing 
on the Sabbath, making Himself equal 
to God. He answers the charge and 
makes an appeal for faith to remove 
the prejudice which was the root of 
their incredulity. “He who hears my 
word and believes him that sent me 
has life everlasting and comes not 
into judgment, but is passed from 
death into life” (5:24). He defends 
His action and His doctrine: “The 


works themselves which I do give 
testimony of me that the Father sent 
me” (5:36). “You search the scrip- 
tures, for you think in them to have 
life everlasting. And the same are 
they that give testimony of me” 
(5:39). 

Here we see Jesus reverse the en- 
tire situation. Moses whom they had 
invoked as their advocate has become 
their accuser. Jesus who was being 
judged becomes the judge of His 
judges. “Think not that I will accuse 
you to the Father. There js one that 
accuses you: Moses, in whom you 
trust. For if you did believe Moses, 
you would perhaps believe me also, 
for he wrote of me” (5:45-46). 

The same reversal takes place in 
the age of the Church when the trial 
is renewed. In this trial the Holy 
Spirit gives testimony as the Advo- 
cate of Jesus (15:26). He testifies to 
the believer who understands through 
Him the meaning of the trial of Jesus 
by the Jews, and of himself by the 
world. The Holy Spirit will convict 
the world of sin, of justice, and of 
judgment (16:8). The sin is in re- 
fusing the light. The justice of Jesus’ 
cause is proved in His resurrection 
and glory whereas the world had con- 
sidered Him dead. The judgment has 
already been passed upon those who 
refuse to believe: “If you were blind, 
you should not have sin. But now you 
say: ‘We see.’ Your sin remains” 
(9:41). 

To read the Gospel of St. John is 
not to come in contact merely with 
an historical figure, but to come face 
to face with the living Christ, Savior 
of the world today. Following St. 
John’s literary style, the reader must 
unite himself to Christ by faith or 
place himself with the incredulous 
Jews and share their condemnation. 
There is no middle ground of pas- 
sivity. He must live in the light or 
strive to extinguish the light. In the 
living Church the words of Jesus are 
spirit and life. They resound to this 
very day. 





IS THE POPE'S ORDINARY 
TEACHING AUTHORITY INFALLIBLE? 


Bernhard Brinkmann, S.J. 


In recent theological discussion the question has been raised 
whether the vicar of Christ is infallible not only in the exercise of 
his supreme, extraordinary teaching authority but also in the 
exercise of his ordinary teaching authority. Father Brinkmann here 
gives a clear presentation and critique of the affirmative position 
advanced by Father Salaverri de la Torre. This article originally 
appeared in Scholastik, 28(1053:2), pp. 202-21, under the title 
“Gibt es unfehlbare Ausserungen des Magisterium Ordinarium 


des Papstes?” 


In his encyclical Humani Generis 
Pius XII drew attention to the obli- 
gation of giving assent to whatever 
the popes set forth in encyclicals as 
teachings of their ordinary teaching 
authority (magisterium ordinarium). 
Thereupon, the Spanish theologian, 
Salaverri de la Torre, S.J., under- 
took to examine, in the light of Hu- 
mani Generis, the teaching authority 
of encyclicals in general. Particularly 
noteworthy is his conclusion that un- 
der certain conditions an encyclical 
teaching may be infallible solely in 
virtue of the pope’s ordinary teach- 
ing authority. 

We shall, therefore, summarize 
Salaverri’s view of the matter, with 
special reference to the Vatican Coun- 
cil and Humani Generis, offer some 
critical comments, based mainly on 
the same sources, and present the 
essential agreements of all theo- 
logians. 

Basic Premise 


Salaverri’s initial and basic prem- 
ise is the Vatican Council’s definition 
that “the Roman Pontiff, when 
speaking ex cathedra, enjoys that in- 
fallibility which the divine Redeemer 


wanted His Church to have in defin- 
ing a doctrine of faith or morals” 
(DB 1839). According to Bishop 
Gasser, one of the spokesmen for the 
Council’s deputation or subcommittee 
on faith, the Council intended with 
these words to define that the same 
belief is required with respect to the 
subject matter pertaining to the infal- 
libility of the Roman Pontiff as with 
respect to the subject matter pertain- 
ing to the infallibility of the defini- 
tions of the Church. 


With respect to the subject mat- 
ter pertaining to the infallibility of 
the Church’s teaching authority in 
general, the Council defined: “By 
divine and Catholic faith are to be 
believed all things contained in the 
written or otherwise transmitted 
(tradito) word of God and proposed 
by the Church, whether through sol- 
emn pronouncement or through the 
ordinary and universal teaching au- 
thority, as objects to be believed as 
divinely revealed” (DB 1792). Bish- 
op Conrad Martin, another spokes- 
man for the deputation on faith, not- 
ed that the Council specified “ordi- 
nary and universal” magisterium to 
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indicate that in this instance it meant, 
not the infallible teaching authority 
of the Apostolic See in contrast to 
that of general councils, but the teach- 
ing authority of the world-wide 
Church (magisterium totius Ecclesiae 
per orbem dispersae). 


Scope of Infallibility 


The Council did not say whether 
in its conception the deposit of faith 
extends beyond truths formally re- 
vealed, so as to include theological 
conclusions, dogmatic facts, and the 
like. Since the Council did not settle 
this question in regard to the infalli- 
bility of the Church, neither was the 
question settled in respect to the 
pope’s infallibility. 

Accordingly, as also Salaverri ad- 
mits, by the Vatican definition the 
pope is infallible within the same 
precise range and restriction as the 
Church universal, and only when 
speaking ex cathedra; when, namely, 
“exercising his office of pastor and 
teacher of all Christians, through his 
supreme apostolic authority he defines 
that a given doctrine of faith or mor- 
als is to be held by the whole Church” 
(DB 1839). Moreover, according to 
Bishop Gasser’s explanation, the 
Council did not intend to say .erely 
that the pope is infallible in his sol- 
emn pronouncement regarding faith 
or morals, but that he is infallible 
only in these pronouncements. 


The Vatican Council, therefore, 
does not speak of an “ordinary teach- 
ing authority” of the pope, whereas 
for the Church as a whole it distin- 
guishes between an infallible solemn 
pronouncement (solemne judicium) 
and an infallible ordinary and uni- 
versal teaching authority (ordinar- 
ium et universale magisterium). 
Here, then, is the point at issue re- 
garding the infallibility of the pope. 
Is it legitimate to make a compara- 
ble distinction between an infallible 
solemn, or ex cathedra, definition of 
the pope and an infallible pronounce- 


ment in virtue of his ordinary teach- 
ing authority? Salaverri believes that 
such a distinction follows as a theo- 
logical conclusion from Humani Gen- 
eris and the Vatican teachings. 


Salaverri’s Argument 


In Humani Generis Pius XII 
spoke of an exercise of the ordinary 
teaching authority by the pope alone 
or individually. The Holy Father 
was answering those who pretend 
that what is expounded in encycli- 
cals does not demand assent because 
in such letters the popes do not exer- 
cise their supreme teaching author- 
ity. Pius XII stated that “these :nat- 
ters are taught with the ordinary 
teaching authority,” so that once the 
Supreme Pontiffs have passed judg- 
ment on a disputed matter, that same 
matter can no longer be considered 
open to discussion. 


Correlating the remarks of Pius 
XII with the Vatican declarations, 


Salaverri concludes not only that en- 
cyclicals in general are expressions 
of the pope’s ordinary teaching au- 
thority, but that all those encyclical 
matters which are set forth as de 
fide Catholica with the strict obliga- 


tion to be believed, are infallible 
teachings of his ordinary teaching 
authority. 


For, argues Salaverri, the Vatican 
Council attributes infallibility not 
only to the extraordinary teaching 
authority of the Church, but also, un- 
der certain conditions, to its ordinary 
authority. Now, since Pius XII, at 
least in Salaverri’s interpretation, 
spoke of the ordinary teaching au- 
thority in so far as it is exercised by 
the pope individually through ency- 
clicals, and since the exercise of this 
authority by the Church is infallible 
under certain conditions, its exercise 
by the pope under similar conditions 
must also be infallible. Besides, the 
Vatican Council, according to Sala- 
verri, puts the pope’s teaching au- 
thority on a par in all things with 
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that of the Church; hence it would be 
inconsistent if his infallibility were 
more restricted than that of the 
Church. 


Salaverri, however, does not fol- 
low those theologians who regard all 
doctrine contained in encyclicals as in- 
fallible pronouncements of the pope. 
Nor does he say that popes may not 
employ encyclicals for ex cathedra 
definitions. All he says is that in addi- 
tion to merely authentic declarations, 
encyclicals may and do contain teach- 
ings which, under certain conditions, 
are infallible though not belonging 
to the pope’s extraordinary teaching 
authority. In every event, however, 
the pope’s intention to speak infalli- 
bly must be perfectly clear, as is in- 
dicated by canon 1323, par. 3. 


Critical Comments 


Salaverri is correct in insisting 
that according to Humani Generis, 
encyclicals, generally speaking, are 
an exercise of the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority. He is also cor- 
rect in affirming that in the last 
analysis the authentic criterion as to 
whether the pope has spoken infalli- 
bly is that he has made his intention 
to that effect unmistakably clear. 


It must further be conceded that 
popes are infallible not only in ex 
cathedra definitions in the strict 
sense, as in those of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Assumption of 
Mary, but whenever they intend to 
obligate the whole Church to uncon- 
ditional acceptance of a teaching. 


Salaverri’s reasoning, however, as 
well as his terminology is open to 
question when, without qualification, 
he attributes to the ordinary teaching 
authority spoken of in Humani Gen- 
eris and exercised by the pope indi- 
vidually, what the Vatican Council 
assigns to the “ordinary and univer- 
sal teaching authority” of the Church 
as a whole. The Council says only 
that the extraordinary teaching au- 
thority of the pope enjoys the same 


infallibility as the Church in its ex- 
traordinary and its ordinary-and-uni- 
versal teaching authority. It says 
nothing about the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority being infallible. 


Humani Generis does ascribe the 
exercise of the ordinary teaching au- 
thority also to the pope; but the con- 
clusion does not follow that his ordi- 
nary teaching authority, even when 
exercised universally, is in every re- 
spect the same as the “ordinary and 
universal teaching authority” of the 
Church taken collectively. Indeed, 
the word “universal” does not have 
the same meaning in both instances. 
The Vatican Council calls the latter 
“universal” because it is exercised 
by the whole Church, that is, by the 
collective episcopate in union with 
the pope; whereas Salaverri calls the 
pope’s ordinary teaching authority 
“universal” when the pope addresses 
himself to the whole Church. This, 
however, he also does in those ency- 
clical declarations that are merely 
authentic teachings. 


As a matter of fact, Humani Gen- 
eris is no real help to Salaverri’s po- 
sition. It ascribes encyclicals in gen- 
eral to the pope’s ordinary teaching 
authority, but it does rot dispute 
that popes may also deliver infallible 
ex cathedra definitions through en- 
cyclicals, as has admittedly happened 
more than once in the past. If, then, 
encyclicals also contained other in- 
fallible teachings, it would be virtually 
impossible to tell one kind from the 
other. 


Moreover the notion of infallible 
teachings from the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority would not be in 
harmony with the interpretation of 
the Vatican Council’s deputation on 
faith as given by Bishop Gasser, ac- 
cording to whom the pope is infalli- 
ble only in solemn pronouncements, 
which is to say in his extraordinary 
teaching authority. Also, canon 1323 
of the Code offers no positive evi- 
dence for the Salaverri view. It speaks 
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in the same exact sense as the Coun- 
cil. 
The Salaverri School 

It is true that the Council itself, 
as distinct from its deputation on 
faith, neither explicitly affirms nor 
denies infallibility for the pope’s ordi- 
nary teaching authority. This silence 
‘explains why some post-Vatican the- 
ologians continue to be of the opinion 
that the pope can be infallible in his 
ordinary teaching authority. In this 
respect Salaverri can claim the sup- 
port, for example, of Billot, S.J., 
Vacant, Bellamy, and, it would seem, 
of F. Hirth, S.J. The latter, in fact, 
does not think that “solemn” and 
“non-solemn” are correlative with 
“infallible” and “non-infallible.” Ac- 
cording to Hirth, not only may a 
non-solemn declaration be infallible, 
but even a solemn pronouncement 
need not be ex cathedra. Such an in- 
terpretation, however, would seem to 
be even more difficult to reconcile 
with the Vatican Council and its pro- 
ceedings than Salaverri’s, not to men- 
tion that here again no practical cri- 
terion could be found for knowing an 
ex cathedra definition from other al- 
legedly infallible and “solemn” pro- 
nouncements. 

Therefore Vacant and Bellamy 
distinguish two species of ex cathedra 
definitions : by solemn decree, and by 
the ordinary teaching authority of 
the pope. 

Doubtless, the fact that both the 
Council and canon 1323 of the Code 
relate the infallibility of the pope 
and that of the universal Church 
only to dogmas of faith in the proper 
sense does not of itself rule out the 
possibility that there may be other 
infallible teachings which should be 
attributed to the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority. Nevertheless, 
from all the evidence at hand one 
cannot but conclude with the Coun- 
cil’s deputation on faith that the pope 
is infallible only in his “solemn pro- 
nouncements” ; that is, in ex cathedra 
definitions. 


This conclusion, however, needs 
further clarification, since theologians 
commonly acknowledge that there 
are two classes of ex cathedra defini- 
tions, one in the strict and the other 
in the broad sense. An ex cathedra 
definition in the strict sense pertains 
to formally revealed truths; in the 
broad sense, to truths and facts or 
events connected with the former, 
such as theological conclusions. The 
Vatican Council defined the infalli- 
bility of the first, not of the second. 


Council’s Intention 

But the Council through its depu- 
tation on faith made it clear that it 
did not intend to limit the pope’s in- 
fallibility to definitions of dogma in 
the strict acceptation. Together with 
all theologians it recognizes that 
there can be other infallible papal 
teachings, meaning ex cathedra defi- 
nitions in the broad sense, even 


though it did not define the infalli- 
bility of these. On the other hand, 
the Council through its deputation 


on faith was equally clear that it 
wanted nothing to do with the notion 
of infallible teachings in virtue of the 
pope’s ordinary teaching authority. 
In Bishop Gasser’s interpretation, 
the pope’s ordinary teaching author- 
ity pertains only to his authentic 
teachings. And this, manifestly, is 
also the sense in which Humani Gen- 
eris speaks of it. 

So, then, if the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority is not infallible, 
one cannot equate it outright and in 
every respect with the ordinary 
teaching authority of the Church, as 
Salaverri does; for under certain 
conditions the latter may be infalli- 
ble, while the former would be only 
an expression of the pope’s authentic 
teaching authority. 


Agreements 
Consequent upon the Vatican 
Council, all theologians list the fol- 
lowing kinds of papal teachings: (1) 
definitions of dogmas of faith proper, 
meaning ex cathedra definitions in 
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the narrow sense; (2) other infalli- 
ble papal pronouncements or deci- 
sions, meaning ex cathedra defini- 
nitions in the broad acceptation, 
which would include dogmatic facts 
and events (as in the matter of can- 
onizations) and theological conclu- 
' sions, in so far as these are not to be 
classified with truths of faith proper ; 
and (3) merely authentic or non-in- 
fallible teachings of the pope. All 
agree, moreover, that the infallibility 
of the second group was not defined 
by the Vatican Council. 


Furthermore, all theologians are at 
one that, conformably to canon 1323, 
par. 3, nothing is to be taken as ex 
cathedra in the restrictive meaning 
unless it is manifestly so; also that 
the infallibility of the pope is not lim- 
ited to strict dogmas (i1.e., ex cathedra 
definitions in the narrow sense) but 
extends to other matters so connected 
with dogma proper that dogma with- 
out the other would be endangered. 
Lastly, all concede that while encycli- 
cals as a rule contain only authentic 
pronouncements, they may be, and 
in fact have been, employed by popes 
for ex cathedra definitions of either 
kind. 


Disagreements 


The only point in debate, then, is 
whether encyclicals may or do con- 
tain other infallible teachings which 
are to be assigned to the pope’s or- 
dinary teaching authority, as Sala- 
verri holds, or whether all infallible 
teachings in the encyclicals are sim- 
ply to be taken as ex cathedra defi- 


nitions of one kind or the other, and 
so to be assigned to his extraordinary 
teaching authority. As already re- 
marked, the evidence from the Vati- 
can Council and its acts, as well as 
from canon 1323 of the Code, would 
seem to leave little doubt that the 
latter alternative should be followed. 
Thus it would be better not to speak 
of infallible teachings in connection 
with the pope’s ordinary teaching 
authority. 


The disagreement is more or less 
verbal in regard to the fact that what 
some construe as ex cathedra defini- 
tions, the Salaverri school also re- 
gards as infallible teachings but at- 
tributes them to the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority. Both would ad- 
mit the infallibility of the teachings 
in point. But with respect to the 
binding force of such papal teachings 
—admittedly infallible but whose 
ground or basis of infallibility is dis- 
puted—there would be a real differ- 
ence between the two schools. The 
teachings in question, even when per- 
taining to formally revealed truths, 
do not come within the scope of pa- 
pal infallibility either as defined by 
the Vatican Council or as understood 
by its deputation on faith unless they 
are taken as ex cathedra definitions 
of the first or the second kind re- 
spectively, and not merely as infalli- 
ble teachings of the pope’s ordinary 
teaching ‘authority. In short, if taken 
in the latter sense, their infallibility 
is neither defined by the Council nor 
acknowledged by its deputation on 
faith. 


THE POWER OF THE CHURCH 


. . . The power of the Church is not bound by the limits of “matter 
strictly religious,” as they say, but the whole matter of the natural law, its 


foundation, its interpretation, its application, so far as their moral aspects 
extend, are within the Church’s power. 


from Pius XII, “Magnificate Dominum” 
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